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Nestled  in  between  the  Mts  — 

Blessed  with  farmland  —  lake  and  dell  — 

Is  the  township  known  as  Sandwich, 

A  pleasant  place  to  dwell. 

You  will  find  a  modern  village, 

Tho’  the  pace  is  not  too  fast  — 

Where  the  people  still  recall  with  pride  — 
The  history  of  the  past. 

Now  in  days  of  yore  when  travel 
By  a  stage-coach  was  the  style  — 

The  stop  at  “Lower  Corners’"  — 

Would  ease  the  weary  miles  — 

Or  perchance  you  liked  the  water  — 

You  could  sail  right  up  the  bay  — 

To  a  place  called  Sandwich  Landing  — 

Most  any  summer  day. 

We  have  plenty  more  to  tell  you  — 

About  Sandwich  old  and  new  — 

How  friendly  neighbors  live  each  day, 

A  life  that’s  good  and  true. 

Makes  no  difference  what  the  season  — 
Summer  —  winter  —  spring,  or  fall  — 

You  will  find  a  cordial  welcome  — 

When  ’ere  you  chance  to  call. 

Now  listen  to  our  History 
And  learn  the  story  well, 

Then  shout  it  from  the  mountain  top 
And  sing  it  thru  the  dell  — 

How  Old-Sandwich  Town  was  chartered 
In  1763  — 

By  brave  and  hardy  pioneers  — 

Come  Northward  from  the  sea. 

They  cleared  the  land 
And"  tilled  the  soil  — 

Built  homes  —  a  church  and  school  — 

And  left  for  us  a  heritage 
Of  law  by  Freedoms’  Rule. 

You  may  shout  it  from  the  mountain  top  — 
And  sing  it  thru  the  dell  — 

That  we  are  proud  to  celebrate  — 

“Our  Bicentennial”. 


Mrs.  Charles  J.  Woods 
Squam  Cake  Road. 


SANDWICH 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

1763  -  1963 

Bi-Centennial  Observance 


August  18  through  August  24 


DEDICATION 

This  booklet  is  gratefully  dedicated  to  those 
courageous  pioneers  who  braved  untold  hazards  and 
hardships  200  years  ago,  to  explore  and  develope  the 
town  of  Sandwich  a  place  of  unequaled  beauty. 


Compiled  and  edited  by 


Hon.  Mary  Senior  Brown 


Maybelle  Forristall 


His  Excellency,  Gov.  John  W.  King 


STATE  OF  NEW  HAMPSHIRE 
Concord 

To  the  Citizens  of  Sandwich: 

On  behalf  of  the  people  of  New  Hampshire,  it  is  a  pleasure  to 
congratulate  you  on  your  town’s  Bi-Centennial. 

The  world  has  seen  many  changes  since  1763,  and  through  these 
two  hundred  years  Sandwich  has  acquired  a  distinctive  and  honorable 
history.  You  may  well  be  proud  of  your  town  and  of  its  contributions 
to  our  State  and  Nation. 

I  should  like  to  add  my  personal  best  wishes  on  this  festive  occasion. 
May  your  achievements  in  the  future  be  as  notable  as  those  you  com¬ 
memorate  today. 

Sincerely, 

JOHN  W.  KING 

Allen  County  Public  Library  Governor  of  New  Hampshire 

900  Webster  Street 
PO  Box  2270 

Fort  Wayne,  IN  46801-2270 


UNITED  STATES  SENATE 
Washington,  D.  C. 

To  The  Citizens  And  Friends  Of  Sandwich : 

I  am  delighted  at  this  opportunity  to  extend  my  congratulations 
and  warm  good  wishes  to  the  Town  of  Sandwich  on  its  200th  birthday. 

Extending  as  they  do,  from  the  ox-carts  of  provincial  days  to  the 
Mercury  capsules  of  the  space  age,  these  two  centuries  of  Sandwich  his¬ 
tory  reflect  with  accuracy  the  history  of  our  country.  It  is  true  indeed 
that  the  past  is  prologue,  and  that  our  strength  for  the  future  will  be 
drawn  from  the  foundations  well  laid  by  the  dedication  and  toil  of  those 
who  have  gone  before.  In  this,  Sandwich  may  look  back  with  pride  and 
to  the  future  with  confidence. 

I  think  no  New  Hampshire  community  better  exemplifies  the  spirit 
and  the  sinew  which  makes  our  American  fabric  the  strongest  on  earth. 
May  this  always  be  true. 


NORRIS  COTTON 
U.  S.  Senator 


UNITED  STATES  SENATE 
Washington,  D.  C. 


May  31,  1963 

Mr.  John  R.  Taylor 
Sandwich  Bi-Centennial  Committee 
RFD  Center  Harbor 
New  Hampshire 

Dear  Mr.  Taylor: 

Congratulations  to  all  the  citizens  of  Sandwich  on  the  occasion  of 
the  200th  anniversary  of  this  fine  New  Hampshire  town. 

It  is  the  old,  small  towns  such  as  Sandwich  that  make  up  the  back¬ 
bone  of  America,  and  I  am  proud  to  come  from  a  State  that  boasts  such 
communities.  The  history  of  Sandwich  is  long  and  honored,  and  I  know 
its  accomplishments  in  the  future  will  match  those  of  the  past. 

My  best  wishes  for  an  enjoyable  and  successful  celebration — one 
that  will  be  remembered  for  many  years  to  come. 

Sincerely  yours, 

tom  McIntyre 

TM:ns  United  States  Senator 
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CONGRESS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

May  27,  1963 

Honorable  Mary  Senior  Brown 
Mr.  Grant  A.  Floyd 
Mr.  John  R.  Taylor 
Co-Chairmen 

Sandwich  Bi-Centennial  Committee 
R.F.D.  Center  Harbor,  New  Hampshire 

Dear  Co-Chairmen: 

In  a  Nation  as  young  as  the  United  States,  the  fact  of  a  bi-centennial 
standing  alone  is  indicative  of  the  great  seniority  of  the  community  so 
honored.  In  the  case  of  the  Town  of  Sandwich,  the  Town’s  practical 
achievements  have  added  to  its  deservedly  high  reputation,  nationwide. 

Blessed  by  a  uniquely  scenic  setting,  the  people  of  Sandwich  have 
improved  the  Town,  contributed  to  the  State  and  Nation,  and  maintained 
throughout  a  rugged,  respectable  individualism  that  is  a  great  credit 
to  the  Granite  State. 

I  wish  to  extend  my  sincere  congratulations  to  Sandwich  on  the 
occasion  of  the  celebration  of  its  Bi-Centennial. 

With  best  wishes, 

LCW  :dd  LOUIS  C.  WYMAN,  M.  C. 


TOWN  OF  SANDWICH 

June  4,  1963 

Mr.  John  R.  Taylor 

Sandwich  Bi-Centennial  Committee 

Sandwich,  New  Hampshire 

Dear  Mr.  Taylor: 

On  behalf  of  the  Town  of  Sandwich,  Massachusetts,  we  wish  to  extend 
congratulations  to  the  Town  of  Sandwich,  New  Hampshire  on  the  two 
hundredth  anniversary  of  its  founding  in  1763. 

We  trust  and  hope  that  your  Old  Home  Week  Bi-Centennial  cele¬ 
bration  will  be  a  successful  and  enjoyable  occasion  for  your  residents 
and  friends. 

Old  Home  Weeks  are  a  pleasant  experience,  renewing  old  friend¬ 
ships  and  recalling  days  of  yesteryear.  With  the  added  Bi-Centennial 
celebration  many  past  experiences  and  historical  items  of  present  day 
interest  will  be  factors  of  appreciation  to  all. 

Again  congratulations  and  best  wishes. 

Very  truly  yours, 

BOARD  OF  SELECTMEN 
ALFRED  E.  HOEY 
GILBERT  F.  SMITH 
A.  JOHN  MacQUADE 
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THE  MAYOR’S  PARLOUR 
THE  GUILDHALL 
SANDWICH,  KENT 

7th  June  1963 


Dear  Sir, 

I  am  delighted  to  have  been  given  this  opportunity  to  send  to  you 
on  behalf  of  the  Borough  Council  and  all  the  Townspeople  of  the  Ancient 
town  and  Cinque  Port  of  Sandwich,  Kent,  England,  our  most  hearty 
good  wishes  at  this  historic  time  when  you  celebrate  the  bi-centennary 
of  your  foundation. 

Steeped,  as  we  are  here,  in  history  and  tradition  I  know  full  well 
how  great  an  event  this  is  for  your  owrn  life.  In  these  days  of  speed 
and  space  exploration  it  is  good  for  us  to  stop  a  while  and  dwell  on  the 
greatness  of  the  past  on  which,  after  all,  all  that  we  now  do  has  been 
founded.  If  only  we  of  this  present  generation  can  be  so  well  thought 
of  in  200  years  time  as  we  now  think  of  our  forebears  we  should  be  well 
satisfied. 

I  am  sure  that  you  will  not  take  it  amiss  when  I  tell  you  that  we 
here  in  Sandwich,  England,  tend  to  regard  you  in  Sandwich,  New 
Hampshire,  as  rather  in  the  relationship  of  Mother  and  Daughter  and 
I  think  it  is  splendid  that  we  can,  think  of  ourselves  in  this  family 
context  both  in  a  civic  way  and,  if  I  may  say  so  without  presumption, 
in  a  national  one. 

May  your  people  and  ours  continue  to  go  from  strength  to  strength 
in  brotherly  love. 


Yours  very  sincerely, 

ALLAN  H.  JUTSON 
Mayor 


John  R.  Taylor  Esq. 

Chairman  of  the  Sandwich,  New  Hampshire 
Bi-Centennial  Committee, 

RFD,  Center  Harbor, 

New  Hampshire,  U.S.A. 
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PROVINCE  OF  NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

LS  GEORGE  the  Third,  by  the  Grace  of  God  of  Great  Britain 

France  &  Ireland  King  Defender  of  the  Faith  &c. 

To  all  Persons  to  whom  these  presents  shall  come,  Greeting. 

Know  ye,  that  We  of  our  own  special  Grace  certain  Knowledge  and  meer  motion 
for  the  due  encouragement  of  settling  a  new  Plantation  within  our  said  Province, 
by  and  with  the  Advice  of  our  Trusty  and  wellbeloved  Benning  Wentworth  Esq.  our 
Gcvernoui  &  Commander  in  Chief  of  our  said  Province  of  New  Hampshire  in  New 
England,  and  of  our  Council  of  the  said  Province;  HAVE  upon  the  Conditions  & 
Reservations  herein  after  made,  given  and  granted,  and  by  these  Present,  for  us, 
our  Heirs  &  Successors,  do  give  and  grant  in  equal  shares,  unto  our  loving  Subjects, 
Inhabitants  of  our  said  Province  of  New  Hampshire,  and  our  other  Governments,  and 
to  their  Heirs  &  Assigns,  forever,  whose  names  are  entered  on  this  Grant,  to  be 
divided  to  and  amongst  them  into  seventy  two  equal  Shares,  all  that  Tract  or  Parcel 
of  Land  situate  lying  and  being  within  our  said  Province  of  New  Hampshire,  contain¬ 
ing  by  admeasurement  23040  Acres,  which  Tract  is  to  contain  Six  Miles  square,  and  no 
more;  out  of  which  an  allowance  is  to  be  made  for  High  Ways  and  unimprovable 
Lands,  by  Rocks,  Ponds,  Mountains,  &  Rivers,  One  Thousand  and  Forty  Acres  free, 
according  to  a  Plan  &  Survey  thereof  made  by  our  said  Governor’s  Order  and  returned 
into  the  Secretary’s  Office,  and  hereunto  annexed,  Butted  &  Bounded  as  follows 
Viz  Beginning  at  the  North  East  Corner  of  New  Holderness,  &  from  thence  running 
East  Six  Miles,  then  turning  oft  and  running  North  Six  Miles,  then  turning  off  again 
and  running  West  Six  Miles,  then  turning  off  and  running  South  to  the  North  East 
Corner  of  Campton  then  by  Campton  to  the  North  East  Corner  of  New  Holderness 
the  Bounds  begun  at.  And  that  the  same  be  and  hereby  is  Incorporated  into  a 
Township  by  the  Name  of  Sandwich.  And  the  Inhabitants  that  do,  or  shall  here¬ 
after  Inhabit  the  said  Township  are  hereby  declared  to  be  Enfranchized  with,  and 
Intitled  to  all  and  every  the  Priviledges  &  Immunities  that  other  Towns  within  our 
Province  by  Law  exercise  and  enjoy:  And  further  that  the  said  Town  as  soon  as 
there  shall  be  Fifty  Families  resident  and  Settled  thereon,  shall  have  the  liberty 
of  holding  Two  Fairs  one  of  which  shall  be  held  on  the 

And  the  other  on  annually, 

which  Fairs  are  not  to  continue  longer  than  the  respective 

following  the  said  and  that  as  soon  as  the 

said  Town  shall  consist  of  Fifty  Families,  a  Market  may  be  open’d  and  kept  one  or 
more  days  in  each  Week  as  may  be  thought  most  advantageous  to  the  Inhabitants. 
Also,  that  the  first  Meeting  for  the  choice  of  Town  Officers,  agreeable  to  the  Laws 
of  our  Said  Province  shall  be  held  on  the 

which  said  Meeting  shall  be  Notified  by  who  is  hereby 

appointed  Moderator  of  the  Said  first  Meeting  which  he  is  to  Notify  &  Govern 
agreeable  to  the  Laws  and  Customs  of  our  said  Province;  And  that  the  Annual 
Meeting  forever  hereafter  for  the  Choice  of  such  Officers  for  the  said  Town  shall 
be  on  the  Second  Tuesday  of  March  Annually.  To  HAVE  and  to  Hold  the  said 
Tract  of  Land  as  above  expressed,  together  with  all  Priviledges  &c  Appurtenances, 
to  them  and  their  respective  Heirs  Sz  Assigns  forever,  upon  the  following  Conditions 

Viz  1:  st  That  every  Grantee,  his  Heirs  or  Assigns  shall  Plant  and  Cultivate 
Five  Acres  of  Land  within  the  Term  of  Five  Years  for  every  Fifty  Acres  contained 
in  his  or  their  share  or  proportion  of  Land  in  said  Township,  and  continue  to  improve 
and  settle  the  same  by  additional  cultivations,  on  Penalty  of  forfeiture  of  his  Grant 
or  Share  in  the  said  Township,  and  of  its  reverting  to  us  our  Heirs  and  Successors, 
to  be  by  us  or  them,  regranted  to  such  of  our  Subjects  as  shall  effectually  Settle 
and  cultivate  the  same. 

II  That  all  White  and  other  Pine  Trees  within  the  said  Township  fit  for  Masting 
our  Royal  Navy,  be  carefully  preserved  for  that  use,  and  none  to  be  cut  or  felled 
without  our  special  Licenie  for  so  doing  first  had  and  obtained,  upon  Penalty  of 
the  Forfeiture  of  the  Right  of  such  Grantee,  his  Heirs  and  Assigns  to  us  our  Heirs 
and  Successors,  as  well  as  being  subject  to  the  Penalty  of  any  Act  or  Act  of  Parlia¬ 
ment  that  now  are,  or  hereafter  shall  be  enacted. 

HI  That  before  any  division  of  the  Land  be  made  to  and  among  the  Grantees,  a 
Tract  of  Land  as  near  the  center  of  the  said  Township  as  the  Land  will  admit  of, 
shall  be  reserved  and  marked  out  for  Town  Lotts  one  of  which  shall  be  allotted  to 
each  Grantee  of  the  contents  of  one  Acre. 
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IIII  Yielding  and  paying  therefor  to  Us,  our  Heirs  and  Successors  for  the  space  of 
Ten  Years,  to  be  computed  from  the  date  hereof,  the  Rent  of  One  Ear  of  Indian 
Corn  only,  on  the  twenty  fifth  Day  of  December  Annually  if  Lawfully  demanded, 
Ehe  first  payment  to  be  made  on  the  Twenty  fifty  day  of  December  1763. 

V.  Every  Proprietor  Settler  or  Inhabitant,  shall  Yield  &  Pay  unto  us  our  Heirs  and 
Successors  Yearly  and  every  Year  forever  from  and  after  the  expiration  of  ten  Years 
from  the  abovesaid  Twenty  fifth  day  of  December,  namely  on  the  25th  day  of  De¬ 
cember  which  will  be  in  the  Year  of  our  Lord  1763,  One  Shilling  Proclamation  Money 
for  every  Hundred  Acres  He  so  Owns  settles  or  possesses  and  so  in  proportion  for  a 
greater  or  lesser  Tract  of  said  Land;  which  money  shall  be  paid  by  the  respective 
Persons  abovesaid  their  Heirs  and  Assigns  in  our  Council  Chamber  in  Portsmouth, 
or  to  such  Officer  or  Officers  as  shall  be  appointed  to  receive  the  same,  and  this 
to  be  in  Lieu  of  all  other  Rents  &  Services  whatsoever. 

In  Testimony  whereof  We  have  caused  The  Seal  of  our  said  Province  to  be 
hereunto  affixed.  Witness  BENNING  WENTWORTH  Esq —  Our  Governor  and 
Commander  in  Chief  of  Our  said  Province  the  25  Day  of  October  in  the  Year  of  Lord 
Christ  One  thousand  seven  hundred  &  sixty  three  and  in  the  Fourth  Year  of  our 
Reign  — 

By  His  Excellency’s  Command 

With  advice  of  Council  B.  WENTWORTH 

T.  Atkinson  jun  Secty 

Province  of  New  Hampshire  October  25th,  1763 
Recorded  in  the  Book  of  Charters  Book  3.  Page  70-71 

Thos  Atkinson  jun  Secty 

NAMES  OF  THE  GRANTEES  OF  SANDWICH 


Samuel  Gilman  jun  Esq 
Capt.  Nath’l  Folsom 
Thomas  Parsons 
Capt.  Samuel  Folsom 
Enoch  Poor 
Thomas  Odiorne 
Nich.  Gilman 
John  Folsom 
Joseph  Gilman 
Benjamin  Rogers 
Josiah  Folsom 
John  Bcwden  jun 
John  Ward  Gilman 
Sachwel  Rundlet 
Samuel  Harris 
John  Folsom  jun 
Josiah  Gilman  3d 
Samuel  Davis 
Trueworthy  Folsom 
John  Folsom  3d 

Hon.  Theodore  Atkinson 
Marks  H.  G.  Wentworth 
Nath'l  Barrel 
James  Nevin 


Andrew  Gerrish 
William  Odlin 
Peter  Coffin 
James  Thurstin 
Nath’l  Folsom  jun 
Jonathan  Folsom  jun 
John  Chipman  Esq 
Eliphalet  Coffin 
Moses  Perkins 
Jonathan  Folsom 
Richard  Sinkler 
James  Sinkler 
John  Nelson 
Andrew  Hilton 
Enoch  Clark 
Caleb  Thurstin 
Increase  Wilson 
Samuel  Moody 
Jacob  Longfellow 
Clement  Moody 
Edward  Bean 


Wadley  Cram 
Nehemiah  Cram 
Thomas  Runolds 
Benjamin  Atkinson 
Joseph  Atkinson 
Ebeneser  Ingals 
Daniel  Gilman  3d 
Capt.  Somersbee  Gilman 
John  Bowden 
John  Taylor  Gilman 
Thomas  Potter 
Joseph  Roberts 
Joshua  Young 
Moses  Thurstin 
Benjamin  Bachelior 
John  Wadley 
Daniel  Poor 
Col.  Robert  Hale 
Nath’l  Bachelior 
Owen  Runolds 
Rev.  Mr.  John  Chipman 


) 

)  This  Mark  Hunting  Wentworth 

)  was  a  brother  of  Gov.  Benning, 

)Esq.  a  son  of  the  first  Gov.  John 
)  Wentworth  father  of  the 

)  last  Gov.  John. 


His  Excellency  Benning  Wentworth  Esq.  a  Tract  of  Land  to  contain  five  hundred 
Acres  as  marked  B  W  in  the  Plan  which  is  to  be  accounted  two  of  the 

within  Shares,  One  whole  Share  for  the  incorporated  Society  for  the  Propagation 
of  the  Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts,  One  whole  Share  for  a  Glebe  for  the  Church  of 
England  as  by  Law  established,  One  Share  for  the  first  settled  Minister  in  said 
Town,  and  One  Share  for  the  benefit  of  a  School  in  said  Town  forever. 


Province  of  New  Hampshire  October  25,  1763 
Recorded  in  the  Book  of  Charters  Book  3. 

Page  72 
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by  Theodore  Atkinson,  Secty. 


THE  INDIAN  ERA 

The  story  is  told  that  when,  sometime  around  1764,  the  surveyor, 
Daniel  Beede  climbed  Red  Hill  and  looked  over  the  expanse  of  country 
to  the  north  that  comprised  the  new  grant  called  Sandwich,  he  noted  for 
his  report:  “No  where  in  the  prospect  ahead  is  there  a  piece  as  big  as 
the  palm  of  my  hand  that  is  not  covered  with  forests.” 

Even  before  the  French  and  Indian  Wars  hunters  had  penetrated  the 
wilderness  to  the  White  Mountains  and  the  Pemigewasset  valley,  and  had 
found  it  a  paradise  for  game.  From  a  fort  built  near  Sanbornton  in  1746 
as  a  picket  post  against  increasing  Indian  forays,  restless  soldiers  in 
winter  quarters  and  under  lax  discipline,  spent  much  of  their  time  on 
fishing  and  hunting  excursions,  extending  them  even  as  far  as  the  Sand¬ 
wich  Range.  They  brought  back  glowing  accounts  of  the  countryside, 
which  lost  none  of  their  lustre  when  other  bands  of  soldiers  explored  the 
entire  basin  of  Lake  Winnipesaukee.  About  1755,  before  there  were  any 
settlements  north  of  Concord,  a  party  of  men  used  to  come  from  Exeter 
and  Newmarket  every  fall  to  hunt  in  the  area  that  later  became  Sandwich. 
One  of  these  was  Israel  Gilman  who  later  joined  Daniel  Beede  in  surveying 
the  territory  for  the  provincial  governor. 

The  Indians,  too,  knew  of  the  game  and  the  fishing  in  these  valleys 
and  foothills.  There  were  a  number  of  tribes  in  the  area,  each  preserving 
its  name  and  traditions  but  belonging,  with  all  other  New  England  tribes, 
to  the  great  Algonquins.  These  local  sub-divisions  included  the  Aben- 
akees  (the  Northern  Light  people  whose  totem  sign  was  the  Great  Bear) ; 
the  Ossipees  on  the  north  shore  of  the  big  lake;  the  Pequawkets  in  the 
Saco  valley;  the  Pemigewassetts  in  the  river  valley  of  that  name;  and  the 
Sokokis  for  whom  the  Saco  was  named.  The  latter,  with  the  Ossipees, 
lived  nearest  to  the  Sandwich  grant.  Their  burial  mounds  have  been 
found,  and  many  an  arrow  was  turned  up  in  earlier  days  as  farmers 
plowed  their  fields. 

It  is  said  there  were  not  many  Indian  trails  thru  the  Sandwich  forests, 
but  the  great  trail  between  Canada  and  the  Plymouth  Plantation  passed 
along  the  north  edge  of  Squiam  Lake,  tracing  as  nearly  as  can  be  figured 
now,  the  route  of  the  present  Holderness  Road,  north  thru  Center  Sandwich 
to  the  Bearcamp  valley,  and  joining  there  that  other  great  trail  which  ran 
between  Canada  and  the  sea.  The  Algonquins,  a  marauding  force  for  the 
French,  used  it,  and  possibly  too,  the  fierce  Iroquois  of  New  York  whom 
the  British,  with  great  difficulty,  tried  to  keep  in  check  on  their  side. 

The  French  and  Indian  Wars  kept  all  these  tribes  stirred  up  intermit¬ 
tently  from  1690  to  1760  when  the  fall  of  Quebec  put  an  end  to  them.  But 
even  before  the  battles  in  Canada,  the  English  governor  of  New  Hampshire 
declared  most  of  the  Indian  tribes  “enemies,  traitors  and  rebels”  and 
offered  high  bounties  for  scalps  and  prisoners.  With  the  passing  away 
of  these  broken  bands  from  within  the  province,  the  fear  of  the  savage 
disappeared  from  western  and  northern  areas  in  the  state,  and  almost 
immediately  this  vast  region  was  opened  to  civilized  settling.  However, 
as  late  as  1776  Sandwich  was  considered  a  frontier  town. 

History  has  it  that  in  the  very  early  days  of  settlement  here  there 
was  a  house  on  an  old  road  near  Bearcamp  Pond,  built  of  logs,  with  an 
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overhanging  second  story — in  other  words,  a  blockhouse.  The  owners 
are  said  to  have  kept  several  yoke  of  oxen  and  stored  their  yokes  and  ether 
teaming  equipment  under  the  second  story.  Evidently  they  were  cutting 
pines,  which  grew  tall  and  straight  in  the  plains  stretching  north  from  the 
river,  and  hauling  them  downstream  until  they  could  be  floated  down  the 
river  to  the  coast.  (Such  a  trip  has  been  made  by  canoe  in  more  recent 
years.)  Probably  they  were  marked  with  the  King’s  arrow  and  eventu¬ 
ally  became  masts  and  spars  in  the  British  navy.  The  important  point, 
however,  is  the  type  of  the  old  house,  indicating  it  was  built  against  attack 
by  Indians,  and  also  that  it  possibly  served  its  purpose  in  those  earlier 
years  before  colonizing  had  begun.  It  is  one  of  the  few  recorded  links 
we  have  showing  that  Indians  were  once  active  in  Sandwich. 


THE  SANDWICH  GRANT 

With  people  in  the  towns  near  the  seacoast  all  agog  about  the  rich 
lands  to  the  west,  a  colonizing  fever  broke  out,  and  grants  were  being 
sought  from  the  Provincial  Governor  in  great  numbers.  The  applicants 
were  business  men  of  substance;  for  undertaking  to  settle  a  wild  area 
then  was  something  like  developing  a  real  estate  tract  today,  but  the  land 
was  much  cheaper  and  the  settling  much  more  difficult. 

The  Sandwich  grant  was  applied  for  by  a  group  of  men  in  Exeter, 
whom  Benning  Wentworth,  Royal  Governor  of  the  Province  of  New 
Hampshire,  was  pleased  to  hear  favorably.  Five  hundred  acres  in  any 
new  grant  always  accrued  to  the  Governor,  and  doubtless  there  were 
other  emoluments.  The  new  charter  conveyed  the  land  now  within  the 
limits  of  Sandwich,  and  also  certain  powers  to  the  grantees,  called  Pro¬ 
prietors,  making  them  a  kind  of  corporation  well  adapted  for  the  purposes 
of  colonizing.  The  grant  specified,  as  did  most,  an  area  six  miles 
square,  with  an  allowance  for  highways  and  unimprovable  lands,  accord¬ 
ing  to  a  plan  and  survey  made  at  the  Governor’s  command.  It  stated 
that  the  name  of  the  township  should  be  Sandwich,  which  followed  a 
habit  of  the  Governor  in  naming  places  in  the  New  World  for  his  friends 
back  in  England.  The  name  derived  from  the  Fourth  Earl  of  Sandwich, 
(John  Montague),  a  rather  dissolute  character,  who  was  First  Lord  of 
the  Admiralty  at  the  time  of  the  American  Revolution  and  who,  it  is 
said,  so  mismanaged  the  navy  that  it  was  almost  useless  to  England 
during  the  entire  war.  His  greatest  claim  to  fame  is  his  invention  of  the 
sandwich  during  one  of  his  gaming  parties. 

Under  the  grant  five  acres  of  land  had  to  be  cultivated  within  five 
years  for  every  fifty  acres  contained  in  a  grantee’s  share.  Other  con¬ 
ditions  concerned  preserving  all  pine  trees  fit  for  masting  for  the  Royal 
Navy,  marking  out  town  lots  in  the  center  of  the  tract;  and  the  annual 
payment  for  ten  years  of  one  ear  of  Indian  corn;  thereafter,  one  shilling* 
proclamation  money  for  every  hundred  acres  owned  or  settled.  Although 
the  codicil  was  added  giving  Benning  Wentworth  his  accustomed  five 
hundred  acres,  be  it  said  to  his  credit  that  in  Sandwich  he  never  seems 
to  have  claimed  it. 

The  grant  further  provided  one  share  each  for  the  Society  for  the 
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Propagation  of  the  Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts  and  for  the  Glebe  (or  Church 
of  England)  ;  also  for  the  first  settled  minister  in  town,  and  for  the  benefit 
of  “a  school  in  said  town  forever.”  The  document  was  dated  “25th  day  of 
October  in  the  Year  of  Lord  Christ  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  sixty 
three” — the  fourth  year  of  the  reign  of  George  the  Third. 

The  first  meeting  of  the  Proprietors  was  at  the  house  of  Capt.  Samuel 
Folsom,  innholder,  in  Exeter,  April  10,  1764.  After  the  election  of  a  clerk 
and  a  collector,  action  was  taken  looking  toward  the  settlement  of  the 
new  township;  and  a  committee  of  four  elected  to  lay  out  the  town,  see 
to  its  settling,  and  assess  the  Proprietors  in  equal  portions  for  the  expense 
thereof. 

Evidently  a  survey  followed,  for  on  September  5,  1764,  at  the  grantee’s 
plea,  Governor  Wentworth  made  an  additional  grant  “to  offset  the  inac- 
cessable  mountains  and  shelves  of  rocks  on  the  northerly  and  westerly 
sides.”  This  was  described  as  a  mile  wide,  more  or  less,  on  the  south 
side  and  two  additional  miles  on  the  east.  Today  we  reckon  Sandwich 
as  being  ten  miles  square. 

As  the  expected  rush  for  lots  in  the  wilderness  did  not  materialize; 
or  possible  the  Proprietors  were  not  all  active  enough  in  pressing  their 
campaign,  Orlando  Weed  of  Gilmanton  was  secured  as  a  settling  agent. 
In  October,  1765,  the  Proprietors  voted  to  give  him  700  acres  in  any  part 
of  town  he  chose  for  making  the  first  seven  settlements  in  Sandwich ;  also, 
seventy  pounds  “lawful  money”  and  seven  cows;  he  to  clear  forty-two 
acres,  build  seven  houses,  and  settle  seven  families  in  the  township  within 
three  years,  there  to  remain  for  six  years.  A  similar  offer  was  made 
to  “any  eight  of  the  Proprietors”  but  on  a  smaller  scale. 

On  February  8  and  9,  1768,  the  Proprietors  met  again  at  Capt.  Fol¬ 
som’s  inn,  realizing  they  stood  to  lose  their  charter  and  all  their  invest¬ 
ment  because  Sandwich  was  simply  not  getting  settled  and  the  five-year 
time  limit  was  running  out.  True,  a  group  of  seven  Proprietors,  which 
included  Daniel  Beede  himself,  had  carried  up  a  number  of  men  the  pre¬ 
ceding  November  (1767)  and  built  each  a  sufficient  house;  but  that  was 
far  short  of  what  the  grant  prescribed.  So  certain  of  the  Proprietors 
themselves  undertook  “to  perform  a  settlement”  in  return  for  certain  lots 
of  land. 

In  October,  1768,  the  first  families  arrived  in  Sandwich.  They  had 
come  from  Exeter  to  Gilmanton  and  across  Lake  Winnipesaukee  to  the 
Moultonboro  shore,  thence  northward  over  what  was  no  more  than  a  trail, 
to  the  part  of  Sandwich  now  known  as  Lower  Corner  (so  called  because 
it  was  the  lower  corner  of  the  map). 

It  seems  likely  that  these  were  the  settlers  which  Orlando  Weed  had 
promised  the  proprietors  he  would  have  in  Sandwich  three  years  from 
the  date  of  his  meeting  with  them  on  October  29,  1765.  Apparently  he 
kept  his  contract  almost  to  the  day  promised.  As  proof,  records  indicate 
that  he  had  a  grant  about  three  quarters  of  a  mile  wide  running  north 
from  the  Moultonboro  line  and  beyond  Little’s  Pond. 

One  of  the  first  acts  of  the  Proprietors  after  settling  was  to  have 
the  town  surveyed  and  laid  out  in  lots  of  convenient  size.  To  this  job 
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they  appointed  Daniel  Beede.  He  did  most  of  the  township  in  1769,  laying 
out  range  lines,  each  range  containing  a  given  number  of  lots  of  convenient 
size  with  allowances  for  roads  and  ponds.  In  1788  he  had  another  such 
assignment.  Range  lines,  we  understand,  were  double  lines,  clearly  defined 
and  in  many  cases  with  stone  walls.  The  space  between  could  be  used  by 
all  abutters  for  getting  about,  but  even  today  it  is  said  no  one  can 
cut  the  pine  that  grows  in  a  Range  line.  Lumbermen  especially  learn 
to  recognize  range  lines  as  they  come  across  them,  even  in  wild  country. 
We  have  no  authority  for  this  except  hearsay,  but  we  believe  it  is  true, 
knowing  of  one  clearly  defined  and  well  taken  care  of  bit  of  range  line  in 
adjoining  Moultonboro. 

For  some  unknown  reason,  except  that  it  would  have  been  a  talking 
point  when  interviewing  prospective  settlers,  the  Proprietor’s  agents 
employed  a  Deputy  Royal  Surveyor  to  measure  the  distance  from  Sand¬ 
wich  to  the  sea.  He  started  on  the  south  boundary  and  on  the  east  bank 
of  Red  Hill  River,  and  traveling  by  many  courses,  “shunning  every  moun¬ 
tain  and  considerable  hill,”  he  found  the  distance,  on  a  straight  line  south 
twenty-six  degrees  east,  to  be  sixty-one  and  a  half  miles,  about  thirty 
rods  to  the  eastward  of  Rye  Beach. 

The  work  of  the  Proprietors  gradually  lessened  as  settling  proceeded 
and  many  sold  their  shares,  represented  by  land  in  Sandwich.  Richard 
Sinkler  was  the  only  one  of  the  Proprietors  known  to  have  actually  cleared 
his  land  and  lived  upon  it.  It  seems  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  ma¬ 
jority  interest  had  by  this  time  been  acquired  by  residents  of  the  town. 
So  it  is  not  surprising  to  find  that  the  Proprietor’s  meeting  of  November 
14,  1805,  was  held  at  the  inn  of  Nehemiah  Cram  at  Cram’s  Corner  (East 
Sandwich) .  Later  meetings  in  Sandwich  were  held  in  the  office  of  Lawyer 
Freeman  and  the  houses  of  Ezekial  French,  and  General  Daniel  Hoit. 
The  last  meeting  of  the  Proprietors  was  held  on  Dec.  11,  1827,  when  the 
affairs  of  the  corporation  wound  up  by  voting  to  transfer  all  of  the  funds 
remaining  to  the  town  in  trust  for  keeping  primary  schools.  This  sum, 
it  was  stated,  “to  remain  a  perpetual  fund,  the  interest  of  which  shall 
be  annually  appropriated.”  At  every  Town  Meeting  we  see  this  final  decis¬ 
ion  of  the  Proprietors  come  to  life  in  the  Town  Warrant,  an  article  “To 
raise  and  appropriate  the  sum  of  8133.92  to  pay  interest  (to  school 
district)  of  School  Fund  Note.” 

As  a  result  of  that  second  grant  which  Governor  Wentworth  made  to 
Sandwich  there  were  land  disputes  in  1768  with  Tamworth,  settled  a 
year  later,  and  with  Moultonboro  which  went  on  for  twenty  years,  and 
was  finally  settled  in  favor  of  Sandwich.  There  was  also  a  dispute  between 
this  town  and  the  Masonian  Proprietors,  prompted  by  the  same  gentleman 
who  stirred  up  the  Moultonboro  trouble,  but  that,  too,  was  adjusted  in 
time. 

In  1864  a  family  named  Brown  living  just  a  short  distance  from  the 
town  line,  but  in  Waterville,  found  it  difficult  to  vote.  It  proved  feasible 
for  Sandwich  to  acquire  this  small  area,  which  brought  about  the  slight 
irregularity  of  the  northeasterly  corner  of  the  Sandwich  Town  Line. 
This  is  the  only  change  from  the  original  Sandwich  grants. 
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Daniel  Beede  is  the  dominant  character  in  the  early  history  of  Sand¬ 
wich.  He  was  a  Proprietor  and  one  of  the  group  who  came  here  in  No¬ 
vember  1767 — probably  the  leader  since  he  had  been  here  before.  They 
felled  trees  and  built  a  log  cabin  the  very  day  they  arrived,  and  snow 
fell  that  night. 

His  fifty  acres  included  land  over  the  top  of  Wentworth  Hill  and 
down  to  Red  Hill  Pond,  bounded  on  east  and  south  by  land  of  Orlando 
Weed.  His  other  acreage  included  one  hundred  acres  west  of  this  lot 
on  top  of  the  hill.  About  1777  he  built  his  “mansion”  just  below  the 
present  Wentworth  house,  and  it  stood  until  about  1850  when  the  present 
house  was  built.  His  children,  of  whom  there  were  twelve,  all  settled 
around  him,  as  well  as  his  nephews  and  some  of  his  wife’s  people.  His 
house,  in  those  early  days,  offered  hospitality  to  all  travelers.  Early  town 
meetings  were  held  there,  and  most  of  the  early  town  business  was 
transacted  in  Beede’s  home. 

Daniel  Beede  was  a  surveyor  and  a  man  of  business.  He  was  the 
first  town  clerk,  serving  from  1773  to  1794.  He  was  on  the  first  Board 
of  Selectmen  and  delegate  to  the  fifth  Provincial  Congress  at  Exeter  in 
December  1775.  He  was  many  times  representative  to  the  General  Court 
from  1775  to  1795,  and  in  June  of  that  year  he  was  named  a  judge  of  the 
Court  of  Common  Pleas  of  Strafford  County,  which  office  he  held  until 
1799.  As  first  Justice  of  the  Peace  in  Sandwich  he  performed  the  mar¬ 
riages  of  many  inhabitants.  On  December  21,  1775,  when  the  Revolu¬ 
tionary  Convention  was  held  at  Exeter,  Judge  Beede  was  the  delegate 
from  Sandwich.  The  president  of  the  Convention  was  John  Wentworth, 
the  father  of  Paul  Wentworth  who  in  later  years  owned  the  Beede  farm. 

Daniel  Beede  died  in  April  1799,  and  is  buried  under  a  field  stone 
marker  in  the  little  cemetery  on  the  Wentworth  grounds. 

THE  SURVEY 

The  town  was  surveyed  during  the  period  1769  -  1771.  The  lots 
in  the  low  lands  were  of  various  areas  in  acreage  but  in  the  highlands 
the  lots  were  of  100  acres  each.  The  range  lines  were  run  westerly  to 
easterly,  starting  on  the  Campton  Town  line  side.  According  to  some 
of  the  old  deeds  there  was  an  allowance  of  four  rods  on  each  range  line 
for  a  rangeway  road.  The  lot  lines  were  southerly  to  northerly  and  only 
two  rods  allowed  for  roads. 

The  ninth  range  line  commencing  at  the  Campton-Sandwich  town 
line  was  the  starting  point  for  the  range  lines,  why,  we  could  not  find 
out.  In  rerunning  some  of  these  range  lines  we  found  traces  of  the 
original  survey  marks.  Such  as  at  a  corner  of  a  range  line  and  a  lot 
line,  where  the  copy  of  the  original  deed  said  to  a  certain  point,  “SAID 
corner  being  marked  by  a  stake  and  mound  of  stones.”  Digging  down 
carefully  we  found  a  “mound  of  stones”  and  in  the  center  decayed  wood. 
We  found  the  “lines”  were  as  straight  and  true  as  possible  and  the 
measurements  exact. 

In  searching  the  records  for  the  survey  for  the  Parker-Young  Co. 
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we  found  that  two  lots  of  100  acres  each  were  in  the  name  of  a  family 
of  Franz- Jose. 

The  Parker-Young  Co.  started  their  survey  in  1919  and  I  believe 
completed  in  1921.  I  believe  in  the  winter  of  1919-1920  the  late  Judge 
Joseph  Mathews  of  Concord  was  searching  certain  records  at  the  Court 
House  in  Ossipee.  He  noticed  reference  to  “Church  Lots”  and  searching 
further  found  that  King  George  the  Third,  of  England  had  granted  to 
the  Episcopal  Guild  of  New  Hampshire  seven  100  acre  lots  in  the  Town 
of  Sandwich,  I  believe  the  records  state  that  the  grant  was  for  999  years 
with  renewal  for  999  more.  These  lots  were  not  all  together,  they,  no 
doubt  contained  the  best  stands  of  Pine  (old  Growth)  in  the  township. 
As  the  story  was  told,  King  George  the  Third  was  the  head  of  the  Episcopal 
Church  of  England,  also  the  head  of  the  Episcopal  Guild  of  New  Hamp¬ 
shire.  These  Pine  trees  were  marked  with  the  Kings  mark  and  as  part 
of  the  taxes  due  to  crown  by  the  people  of  Sandwich,  they  were  to  deliver 
these  Pine  trees  to  Portsmouth  to  be  used  as  spars  and  masts  in  the 
kings  ships. 

Some  stories  relative  to  the  number  of  oxen  used  to  haul  the  “spar” 
to  Portsmouth  vary;  one  was  ten  teams  or  twenty  oxen  and  the  other 
20  teams  or  forty  oxen. 

The  Parker-Young  Co.  had  purchased  the  land  and  standing  timber 
from  the  Publishers  Paper  Co.,  a  subsidiary  of  the  International  Paper 
Co.  The  Episcopal  Guild  of  New  Hampshire  then  brought  suit  against 
the  Parker-Young  Co.  While  the  litigation  was  in  progress  all  the  logs 
cut  from  the  church  lots  were  so  marked  “church  Logs”  and  a  record 
kept  of  the  total  cubic  feet  cut.  The  Company  had  already  cut  over 
some  of  the  lots,  an  estimate  was  made  after  considerable  investigation, 
such  as  counting  the  number  of  stumps  and  measuring  the  stumps  left 
in  the  various  lot  areas.  As  the  timber  cut  was  “virgin  snruce”  and  the 
spruce  was  of  first  grade  in  quality,  settlement  was  made  by  the  Parker- 
Young  Co.  to  the  Episcopal  Guild  of  New  Hampshire.  The  Parker-Young 
Co.  collected  from  the  Publishers  Paper  Co. 


H.  C.  Gibson 


OLD  TIMES,  OLD  CUSTOMS 

To  review  and  edit  the  many  important  events  which  have  transpired 
in  Sandwich  during  the  past  200  years,  would  fill  several  volumes  and 
take  endless  hours  to  record.  We  can  only  give  you  some  of  the  highlights 
of  the  old  customs,  names  and  places,  which  we  hope  will  afford  you  in¬ 
terest  and  amusement. 


Names  of  Old  Locations 

Barvel  Whang  Hard  scrable —  Mackeral  Corners  Dishwater  Pond 
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OLD  TIMES  AND  OLD  CUSTOMS 

Chaises  —  wagons  and  sleigh  were  unknown. 

People  went  to  church  on  foot  or  horseback  —  wife  rode  postillion  —  whole 
families  went  to  church  on  ox-sled. 

Furniture  was  very  simple  —  all  made  of  wood  of  native  trees. 

Iron,  copper  and  tin  used  for  cooking. 

Fireplaces  only  heat,  burned  logs  3  or  4  feet  in  length  —  with  oven  in 
back. 

The  half  house  20  feet  square  —  was  small  —  low  and  cold. 

Double  house  40  x  20  —  indicated  progress  and  wealth.  It  was  designed 
for  shelter  not  for  comfort  or  elegance. 

Books  were  few  —  newspapers  seldom  seen.  News  from  England  took 
5  or  6  months  to  reach  inland  towns. 

Inns  or  taverns  were  found  every  4  to  eight  miles,  prices  as  follows :  Feed 
for  travelers’  teams  half-baiting  of  hay  —  4  cents. 

Whole  baiting  —  8  cents. 

2  quarts  of  oats  —  6  cents. 

Bar  room  fireplace  always  had  loggerhead,  hot  at  all  times,  for  making 
“flip.”  A  loggerhead  was  a  long  handled  iron  tool  with  bulb  on  the  end 
which  when  heated  was  used  for  heating  flip,  etc. 

Flip  was  made  of  beer  made  from  pumpkin  dried  on  the  crane  in  the 
kitchen  fireplace  and  a  few  dried  apple  skins  and  a  little  bran. 

Half  mug  flip  or  half-gill  was  6  cents. 

On  the  table  was  found  shortcake  and  the  ever  present  bottle  of  rum. 
Women’s  pay  was  50  cents  a  week. 

Farmers  paid  their  help  $9  or  $10  a  month  —  some  in  clothing  and  the 
rest  in  cash. 

Carpenters’  wages  $1  a  day. 

Apprentices  served  6  or  7  years  and  were  paid  $10  the  first  year,  $20  the 
second,  $30  the  third  and  so  on  to  clothe  themselves. 

Breakfast  consisted  of  potatoes  roasted  in  the  ashes  —  a  bannoch  (oat¬ 
meal  cake  baked  on  griddle)  made  of  meal  and  water  baked  on  maple 
chip  set  before  the  fire. 

Poch  was  plentiful. 

If  hash  was  served,  all  ate  from  same  platter  —  without  plates  or  table¬ 
cloth. 

Apprentices  had  for  supper  a  bowl  of  scalded  milk  and  a  brown  crust  or 
bean  porridge  or  “poprobin”. 

No  tumblers  —  said,  “Please  pass  the  mug.” 

Privations  —  living  many  miles  from  seaport  towns  —  all  heavy  articles 
such  as  salt,  iron  or  lead  had  to  be  transported  on  backs  of  men  or  horses. 

One  man  once  walked  80  miles  through  woods  to  a  lower  settlement  for 
a  bushel  of  salt  and  returned  with  it  on  his  back. 

Many  times  bears  would  steal  their  pigs  and  stored  supplies. 

Meal  and  water  and  dried  fish  without  salt  was  often  their  diet  for  days 
when  game  was  shy  or  storms  prevented  hunting. 

Suffered  from  inadequate  legislation  —  patience  tried  to  the  utmost  when 
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they  sent  petition  after  petition  to  the  legislature  without  receiving  an 
answer  until  years  had  passed. 

Always  made  arrangements  for  preaching  the  gospel  and  the  education 
of  their  children  as  soon  as  possible. 

Garments  were  all  made  in  the  family. 

In  warm  weather  all  went  barefooted  —  Shoemaker  went  from  house  to 
house  to  “shoe  the  families”. 

In  winter,  men  sometimes  wore  deerskin  garments  —  in  summer  tow  and 
linen. 

Grayish  white  “great  coat”  lasted  a  life  time. 

Boots  unknown  —  shoes  worn  to  church  —  but  carried  in  hand  until 
almost  there. 

Food  was  simple  —  Rye  and  Indian  corn  principal  grains  used. 

One  common  food  “bean  porridge”,  also  broiled  corn. 

Boiled  meat  —  turnips  and  brown  bread  was  a  substantial  dinner.  Pud¬ 
dings  were  common  —  Fine  meal  bread  sweetened  with  maple  sugar  —  or 
West  India  molasses  —  Hasty  pudding  and  milk. 

A  bowl  of  toddy  consisted  of  V2  pint  rum  —  mixed  with  sugar  and  water 
and  was  regarded  as  a  drink  for  4  persons. 

Town  officers  were  supplied  with  liquor  at  expense  of  the  town. 

At  the  “vendue”  of  2  vagrants  in  1784  in  Wolfeboro,  21  bowls  of  toddy 
were  drunk  at  the  expense  of  the  town. 

At  the  sale  of  pews  of  the  Wolfeboro  meeting  house  in  1791  liquors  were 
provided  by  the  selectmen. 

Notwithstanding  drunkenness  was  not  very  common. 

Four  towns  had  duly  elected  selectmen  in  1773  —  Conway,  Abriel  Lovejoy 
and  John  Webster  —  Sandwich,  Bagley  Weed  and  Daniel  Beede  —  Moul- 
tonboro,  Bradbury  Richardson  and  John  Adams  —  Wolfeboro,  Benjamin 
Folsom,  Thomas  Taylor  and  James  Connor. 

The  road  to  Thornton  through  Sandwich  Notch,  called  the  old  country 
road,  was  opened  in  1796. 

In  1804  the  “Great  Ossipee  Turnpike”  was  chartered  to  run  from  Thornton 
through  Sandwich,  Tamworth,  Effingham  and  Ossipee  to  the  state  line. 

Jonathan  Moulton  sold  his  soul  to  the  devil  for  bootful  of  gold  —  to  be 
turned  down  the  chimney  —  then  he  cut  the  toe  off  the  boot  so  it  wouldn’t 
fill  up. 

Moses  Hall  used  to  heat  a  plank  to  stand  on  while  chopping  wood  barefoot. 

The  old  tip-top  chair  table  used  by  Moses  Hall  when  he  lived  up  in  Sand- 
which  Notch,  is  the  one  in  the  dining  room  in  the  Sandwich  Historical 
Building  at  present. 

Notes  from  talks  given  by  Jesse  Ambrose  and  Ryvers  Ainger 

Feb.  23,  1962  at  Quimby  School 

Cast  iron  runners  will  slide  over  bare  ground  easier  than  steel  ones  will. 
Ryve  started  regular  drive  for  Phon  Smith  in  1913  —  last  run  Feb.  22, 
1962. 

Holland  St.  Stops  at  Dead-Man’s  Curve. 
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Used  to  use  14  horses  driving  stage  from  West  Ossipee  to  Sandwich  — 
Center  Harbor  —  Meredith  and  return. 

Politics  in  Sandwich  —  furnished  3  sheriffs. 

Jesse  Ambrose  sent  sample  from  his  gravel  pit  down  to  Concord  by  Col. 
Hoyt,  who  took  sample  from  his  own  pit  in  place  of  Jesse’s. 

Sandwich  had  third  tree  farm  in  Carroll  County,  (Jesse’s)  —  nineteenth 
in  the  state. 

Never  send  flowers  to  anyone  who  has  given  up  all  hope! 

Sandwich  Fair  was  incorporated  between  1915  and  1920. 

Jesse’s  father  used  to  haul  oats  to  Dover  in  ox-cart,  60  miles,  for  4  cents 
a  bushel. 

Hitching  weight  for  horses,  also  used  a  4  ft.  log  of  wood. 

Aristas  Grant,  a  local  dentist,  took  a  swig  of  whiskey  and  pulled  wrong 
tooth  three  times.  One  of  the  summer  boarders  had  a  toothache,  so  went 
to  Grant  who  took  out  his  dental  tools,  then  took  out  his  revolver  saying, 
“Sometimes  you  have  to  shoot  them  out !”  Boarder  took  off  and  was  never 
seen  again! 

These  remarks  were  all  recorded  on  tape  at  Quimby  School. 


THE  LOWER  CORNER 

The  group  of  settlers  who  came  into  Sandwich  in  the  fall  of  1768 
were  a  self-reliant  people  who  immediately  set  to  work  cutting  down  trees 
and  building  log  cabins.  They  cleared  land  for  cultivation,  hunted  most 
of  their  food  until  forests  became  pastures  and  sheep  and  cattle  were 
introduced. 

A  grist  mill  wras  built,  turning  grain  into  flour,  and  the  “up-and-down” 
saw  mill  made  it  possible  to  saw  boards  and  build  frame  or  plank  houses. 
Doubtless  the  later  settlers  never  had  to  live  in  log  cabins;  for,  between 
the  close  of  the  American  Revolution  and  the  year  1800,  many  soldiers 
came  in  with  their  families  to  settle,  and  they  included  men  of  many 
trades.  Before  Benjamin  Burley  opened  his  store  about  1785,  men 
traveled  on  foot  to  the  lake,  crossed  it  by  boat,  and  again  walked  to  Gil- 
manton  where  they  bought  supplies  and  carried  them  home  on  their  backs. 
Much  business  was  carried  on  by  barter,  money  being  scarce. 

The  country  was  rough  and  rude;  there  was  a  great  deal  of  work 
and  little  play.  The  houses  were  small,  the  clothing  coarse  homespun, 
and  the  manner  of  the  people  blunt  but  kind.  One  of  the  bright  lights 
in  the  little  settlement  at  Lower  Corner  was  Mrs.  Daniel  Little,  whose 
husband  bought  Mr.  Burley’s  store  and  ran  it  for  twenty  years.  She 
was  an  educated  and  accomplished  lady,  “who  by  her  influence  softened 
the  rough  manners  and  careless  language  of  her  cherished  families,  and 
raised  the  young  people  of  her  neighborhood  to  a  grade  of  refinement 
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which  gave  new  character  and  interest  to  the  village.”  On  her  husband’s 
death  she  married  Jeremiah  Furber. 

The  first  postoffice  in  Sandwich  was  opened  at  the  Lower  Corner  in 
1812,  possibly  in  the  Weed  homestead.  Judge  Crosby,  who  had  settled 
on  Wentworth  Hill  with  Daniel  Beede  wrote  in  his  family  memoirs  that 
it  was  the  earliest  mail  he  knew  of,  and  was  brought  once  a  week  from 
Dover  by  an  old  Mr.  Bragg  on  horseback,  tooting  a  tin  horn.  He  brought 
the  “Dover  Sun”  to  town  and  told  the  news  and  must  have  been  a  welcome 
sight  to  these  villagers,  cut  off  from  the  world  as  they  were. 

When  Daniel  Little  died  in  1816  he  was  given  a  Masonic  funeral. 
He  was  a  member  of  a  small  but  enthusiastic  lodge  in  Moultonboro, 
“The  Morning  Star,”  later  moved  to  Wolfeboro.  Dr.  Asa  Crosby,  the 
first  doctor  in  Sandwich,  and  James  Otis  Freeman,  the  first  lawyer,  were 
also  members. 

For  many  years  the  Lower  Corner  was  a  thriving  business  com¬ 
munity.  In  1792  there  were  two  taverns,  a  turner  of  wooden  ware,  a 
hatter,  a  harness  maker  and  a  general  store  which  Jeremiah  Furber  con¬ 
tinued  on  Little’s  death.  Mills  and  a  potash  industry  were  established  on 
Little’s  or  Potash  Pond.  In  1820  Paul  Wentworth  opened  his  store. 
Daniel  Wicks  Vittum  who  ran  it  for  him  went  west  in  1836  with  John 
Wentworth  who  later  became  the  first  mayor  of  Chicago.  In  1836  Wil¬ 
liam  M.  Weed  worked  in  Furber’s  store,  and  in  1845  he  built  the  red 
brick  building  which  has  housed  a  general  store  ever  since.  In  1839 
Col.  Joseph  Wentworth  opened  a  store  further  up  the  hill  which  he 
conducted  for  thirty  years.  In  1848  William  Weed  began  the  study  of 
law  with  Samuel  Emerson  who  had  moved  to  Moultonboro,  and  in  1874  he 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  and  had  his  law  office  on  the  second  floor  of  the 
brick  store.  In  1872  Paul  Wentworth,  son  of  Colonel  Joseph,  began  the 
practice  of  law  and  used  for  his  office  the  building  in  which  his  father 
had  kept  store. 

From  1837  to  1849  Sandwich  Academy  flourished  on  Wentworth  Hill, 
with  Aaron  Beede  Hoyt  maintaining  a  high  level  of  instruction.  The 
Corner  also  had  its  church,  first  near  Little’s  Pond,  later  next  to  the 
brick  store.  In  1880  services  were  discontinued. 

Isaac  Adams,  who  had  been  an  apprentice  here  in  his  boyhood,  re¬ 
turned  to  the  Lower  Corner  in  the  1850’s.  He  had  become  very  wealthy 
as  a  result  of  his  invention  of  the  cylinder  printing  press.  He  bought  a 
great  many  properties  at  high  prices  in  this  area,  during  and  after  the 
Civil  War,  and  either  tore  the  buildings  down  or  let  them  rot  away.  In 
consequence  the  Lower  Corner  area  became  largely  depopulated  and  could 
no  longer  maintain  its  former  prosperous  commercial  and  social  life. 
While  he  was  building  his  great  stone  wall  and  maintaining  his  huge  farm 
which  people  came  from  miles  away  to  see,  he  gave  employment  to  many 
men  at  wages  above  the  prevailing  scale.  With  his  death  in  1881  all  this 
ended:  his  lands  were  divided  among  his  heirs,  and  eventually  sold. 
Chestnut  Manor,  home  for  many  years  of  Mrs.  Alice  Moorehouse,  daughter 
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of  Arven  Blanchard,  and  more  recently  home  of  the  Late  W.  Leroy  White, 
was  originally  the  Isaac  Adams  estate. 

Arven  Blanchard,  who  kept  the  brick  store  for  forty  years,  com¬ 
mencing  in  the  1840’s,  was  postmaster  for  thirty-five. 

In  1875  three  stage  routes  passed  thru  Lower  Corner:  one  from 
Conway  up  Image  Hill,  thru  the  Corner  and  on  to  Meredith,  driven  by 
Allen;  another  went  to  Wolfeboro,  Frank  Nelson,  driver;  and  a  third  went 
from  West  Ossipee  to  the  Center,  thence  thru  the  Corner  and  on  to 
Meredith,  driven  first  by  Peter  Hines  with  four  good  horses,  and  later 
by  Ed  Ainger  (Cyrus  Edson  Ainger)  Ryvers’  father.  Horses  were  chang¬ 
ed  at  several  points,  including  Center  Harbor,  and  it  tcok  fourteen  horses 
to  complete  a  day’s  run.  Later  the  route  was  changed,  starting  there¬ 
after  from  the  Center  and  going  both  ways.  In  the  days  of  the  stage 
coach,  it  was  the  ambition  of  every  small  boy  to  become  a  stagecoach 
driver.  They  were  the  local  heroes  of  that  time. 

Heavy  snows  in  the  winter  were  a  great  problem.  Granville  Smith 
and  Frank  Bryer  used  three  yoke  of  Weed’s  oxen  to  break  the  roads 
which  were  blocked  up  for  nearly  two  months  every  winter.  In  later 
years  they  rolled  the  snow  to  pack  it  into  a  hard  surface.  This  snow  road 
would  thaw  in  places  and  make  deep  holes  which  the  roadmen  had  to 
keep  filled  in. 

In  1883  Charles  Blanchard,  son  of  Arven,  began  printing  “The  Sand¬ 
wich  Reporter”  and  provided  the  town  with  a  weekly  newspaper.  His 
sister  Alice  helped  him  with  the  typesetting.  In  1896  he  sold  the  paper 
to  Conway  people  and  went  to  Boston  to  work,  Alice  Moorhouse  having- 
established  a  printing  business  there,  the  Blanchard  Printing  Co.,  which 
is  still  a  going  concern  under  the  ownership  of  her  son,  Alfred  Moorhouse. 
Mr.  Moorhouse  maintains  a  residence  in  Center  Sandwich  for  vacation 
living. 

The  Lower  Corner  gradually  lost  its  prestige  as  a  center;  its  big 
houses  are  closed  winters  or  completely  idle;  its  church  and  schools  are 
gone.  It  has  but  one  grocer  and  T.  D.  Gotshall’s  silver  jewelry  shop, 
both  of  these  located  in  the  old  red  brick  store.  It  looks  to  the  Center 
for  its  social  and  religious  life.  But  Lower  Corner  has  mountain  scenery 
which  is  unsurpassed,  and  those  who  live  there  would  not  change  places 
with  anyone  in  the  world! 


WHITEFACE  AND  NORTH  SANDWICH 

Even  as  Lower  Corner  was  becoming  a  thriving  community,  settlers 
were  pushing  on  into  the  country  beyond. 

The  McCrillis  family  came  to  Whiteface  Intervale  in  1780,  their  ances¬ 
tor  Henry  McCrillis  arriving  two  years  after  his  father-in-law,  John  McGaf- 
fey.  Henry  was  a  soldier  of  the  revolution,  born  in  Epsom.  His  wife 
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Margaret,  with  their  two  eldest  children,  made  the  journey  on  horseback; 
Henry  on  foot  drew  their  goods  on  a  sled.  They  had  come  to  Lower  Corner, 
thence  to  Whiteface  thru  dense  forests  following  blazed  trees.  Margaret’s 
father,  John  McGaffey  and  family,  were  already  settled  near  the  Whiteface 
River,  and  later  moved  to  the  location  of  the  (Woodbury)  Brick  House 
which  he  built  in  1817. 

David  McCrillis,  son  of  Henry  in  1810  built  the  Ambrose  house  on  the 
Intervale ;  Oliver  Lee  Ambrose  of  the  Center  bought  it  in  1868.  In  time  his 
son  Langdon  C.  Ambrose  took  on  the  management  of  the  farm,  and  the 
latter’s  son,  Jesse,  succeeded  him  and  works  it  today  with  his  son  Langdon. 

The  Sandwich  Range  of  Mountains  and  the  great  intervale  which  lies 
at  their  feet  are  the  dominant  features  of  Whiteface.  Whiteface  Mountain 
was  first  climbed  by  white  men,  it  is  said,  in  1827  or  1828,  when  a  party 
of  seventeen  started  off  on  what  was  considered  a  great  undertaking.  Sim¬ 
eon  Varney,  Asa  Fowler  and  John  Folsom  were  among  them.  After  1840 
trips  up  the  mountain  became  more  common,  not  only  on  foot  but  on 
horseback ! 

Over  the  years  there  were  many  interesting  mills  in  Whiteface;  it 
had  its  church,  the  Congregational  or  Brick  Church;  and  the  Whiteface 
Schoolhouse  was  so  populated  that  the  district  had  to  be  divided. 

About  1782  Henry  Weed  came  to  the  Whiteface  area  of  Sandwich, 
attracted  by  the  waterpower  which  he  found  on  the  Swift  River.  He 
threw  a  dam  across  the  ledges  of  the  North  Branch  and  raised  the  water 
to  the  height  of  the  breast  wheel,  twenty  feet  or  more  in  diameter. 
Wooden  gears  and  shafting  were  contrived  to  turn  the  mill  stones  on 
the  several  floors  and  the  other  machinery  used  for  grinding  grain.  There 
was  a  grist  mill,  and  in  the  basement  a  set  of  stones  for  grinding  salt; 
another  set  on  the  first  floor  for  wheat,  and  the  second  and  top  floors  had 
stones  for  grinding  corn. 

This  was  one  of  the  earliest  mills  to  have  a  bolt  or  sieve  for  sifting 
the  flour,  and  a  son  of  the  millowner  invented  a  device  for  removing  chaff, 
called  a  smut  mill.  This  invention  was  patented  in  the  term  of  Andrew 
Jackson  as  President.  Waste  water,  after  leaving  the  mill,  passed  thru 
a  canal  where,  with  water  from  the  South  Branch,  it  gave  power  to  an  old 
sawmill  with  an  up-and-down  saw,  located  near  the  road.  There  was  still 
in  the  group  another  mill  with  machinery  for  carding  wool.  This  had  no 
power  of  its  own,  but  received  power  from  the  sawmill  by  means  of  wooden 
shafting.  So  for  three  generations  of  Henry  Weeds  the  old  mills  ran 
until,  obsolete  and  out  of  repair,  they  went  to  ruin.  Outside  mill  men 
bought  the  land  and  privileges  and  put  up  a  new  plant  which  turned  out 
excelsior  and  later  spool  stock,  but  one  day  during  a  great  freshet  the 
whole  plant  was  washed  away. 

North  Sandwich  was  settled  in  the  years  between  the  close  of  the 
Revolution  and  the  end  of  the  18th  century  by  soldiers  and  their  families 
from  the  southern  part  of  New  Hampshire.  They  brought  to  the  town 
such  names  as  Skinner,  Corliss,  Quinby,  Fellows,  Wallace,  Hoyt,  Gilman 
and  Bean,  and  trades  such  as  the  settlers  could  well  use  to  make  life 
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more  comfortable  in  the  wilderness.  The  rich  ground  produced  heavily, 
potatoes,  corn,  wheat,  and  apples  being  grown  in  abundance. 

It  may  not  be  commonly  known  that  the  Town  Hall  in  North  Sandwich, 
built  in  the  late  1840’s,  was  the  town  hall  for  all  of  Sandwich.  Previously 
public  meetings  had  been  held  in  the  White  Church,  but  with  the  Town 
Hall  completed,  all  town  meetings  and  elections  were  held  in  it.  It  was 
here  in  1849  that  it  was  voted  to  issue  Town  Reports.  The  building  was 
torn  down  in  1895,  probably  in  disrepair,  and  since  then  the  Town  Hall 
has  been  in  the  Center. 

The  history  of  North  Sandwich  including  the  Quaker  neighborhood 
and  Maple  Ridge,  is  fascinating,  telling  of  the  big  families  that  popu¬ 
lated  the  area,  and  how  busy  they  were  with  the  duties  of  farm  and  home. 
Church,  town-meeting,  grange,  barn-raisings,  apple-cutting  parties,  corner 
store,  and  singing  school  afforded  an  active  social  life.  As  Charles  F. 
Fellows,  Mabel  Quinby  and  Cornelius  Weygandt  wrote  in  “The  Seven-Mile 
Round” — one  of  the  Sandwich  Historical  Society’s  books:  “Old  times,  too, 
were  good  times  in  North  Sandwich.” 


CENTER  SANDWICH 

The  village  of  Center  Sandwich  was  not  settled  until  some  time  after 
Daniel  Beede  and  his  company  of  settlers  were  established  on  Wentworth 
Hill,  Little’s  Pond,  and  Lower  Corner.  That  settlement,  with  its  schools, 
store,  inn,  and  law  offices,  was  long  to  remain  the  intellectual  as  well  as 
the  business  center  of  the  town.  But  the  houses  of  the  people,  by  1776, 
were  not  all  in  the  area  of  early  settlement;  and  by  1800  they  had  pene¬ 
trated  still  further  into  the  wilderness.  Daniel  Beede  himself  had  set 
up  mills  on  Red  Hill  River  (at  the  present  bridge  as  one  approaches  the 
village  of  Center  Sandwich  from  Moultonboro).  In  those  days  water¬ 
power  ran  the  mills,  and  this  was  the  best  stream  he  had  found,  and 
nearest  to  the  settlement.  In  the  annals  of  the  time  we  read  that  travelers 
between  the  river  and  Lower  Corner  had  to  travel  armed  to  protect 
themselves  from  wolves. 

With  the  setting  up  of  the  saw  and  grist  mills,  a  small  settlement 
grew  up  around  them,  and  other  pioneers  pushed  on  further  to  see  what 
lay  beyond.  About  1790  Samuel  Ambrose  of  Moultonboro  settled  on 
Burleigh  Hill,  and  later  came  down  to  what  is  now  the  location  of  G. 
Roland  Smith’s  place.  Ambrose  set  up  his  blacksmith  shop  across  the 
street,  a  busy  place,  for  the  blacksmith  of  those  days  did  more  than  shoe 
horses.  Everything  of  iron  had  to  be  forged  out  by  hand,  even  such  simple 
things  as  nails.  By  1793  Daniel  Hoit  was  running  his  store,  and  there 
was  a  scattering  of  houses,  and  a  meeting  house  built  as  early  as  1780. 
Up  to  1810  there  was  no  house  on  the  Ring  but  that  of  William  Ferguson, 
a  Revolutionary  War  soldier,  which  stood  on  the  site  of  the  present  town 
hall.  The  north  side  of  Main  Street  was  covered  by  an  orchard,  and 
on  the  south  side  there  was  one  solitary  house.  From  there  a  narrow 
road  ran  thru  a  forest  of  ancient  pines  to  the  mills  on  the  river.  Samuel 
Ambrose  in  1806  built  the  house  on  the  corner,  now  known  as  the  Village 
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Inn.  Mr.  Ambrose  became  a  man  of  consequence  in  town.  He  was 
selectman  in  1809,  ’13  and  ’14.  The  Carroll  County  History  says  of  him: 
“He  held  many  offices  of  trust,  was  administer  of  estates,  guardian  of 
minors,  and  was  a  leading  member  of  the  Freewill  Baptist  Church,  and  a 
deacon  nearly  all  his  life.  He  gained  and  held  the  confidence  of  nearly 
all  who  came  to  know  him.”  When  the  postoffice  was  established  in  the 
Center  in  1828,  he  was  its  first  postmaster.  This  was  in  the  days  when 
mail  was  brought  twice  a  week  by  stage  from  Dover.  Picture  of  stage 
on  back  cover. 

By  1800  church  people  were  meeting  in  the  new  Baptist  meeting¬ 
house  on  the  site  where  it  now  stands,  and  this  building  was  also  used 
for  the  very  earliest  town  meetings.  Quaker  families  had  settled  on 
the  road  to  Lower  Corner,  and  built  the  first  Quaker  Meeting  House, 
north  of  the  present  Quaker  Burying  Ground,  on  Wentworth  Hill. 

Cyrus  Beede,  who  had  apparently  succeeded  his  father  in  control 
of  the  mill  properties,  in  the  early  1900’s  built  his  handsome  two-story 
house  on  this  road,  the  first  house  of  that  size  in  town.  Others  followed: 
General  Daniel  Hoit’s  house  in  the  village,  built  in  1806,  and  the  August¬ 
ine  Blanchard  house  (beyond  the  Library)  built  in  1822,  both  of  which 
we  can  today  point  to  with  pride.  General  Hoit  served  the  town  as 
representative  and  senator  for  many  years,  and  the  Blanchards,  father 
and  son,  had  mill  interests  in  what  is  now  East  Sandwich,  and  a  mill 
near  Squam  Lake  for  expressing  linseed  oil  from  the  great  quantities  of 
flax  grown  in  Sandwich  at  that  time.  Like  others,  he  had  hopes  that 
the  settlement  growing  up  near  Squam  would  become  the  future  village, 
but  when  he  realized  that  “Hoit’s  Corners”  was  where  the  larger  settle¬ 
ment  would  be,  he  and  his  son  purchased  land  and  water  rights  on  Red 
Hill  River  from  Cyrus  Beede,  and  started  their  fulling  mill  there. 

Another  ancient  house  in  the  village  of  Center  Sandwich  is  the 
so-called  Burleigh  house  on  the  road  leading  north  (now  owned  by  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Howard  Doughty) .  This  was  built  about  1805  by  Dr.  Lot  Cook. 
He  was  prominent  in  town  affairs,  a  selectman  in  1811  and  12,  town  clerk 
1815-’19,  quite  a  politician,  and  a  warm  adherent  of  President  Jefferson. 
After  “a  heap  of  livin’  ”  in  this  house,  it  came  by  inheritance  to  a 
Burleigh  in  Massachusetts,  who  gave  it  to  Mrs.  Charles  E.  Burleigh  in 
1879,  and  Burleighs  continued  to  occupy  it  until  1935  when  the  last  one 
died.  It  was  beautifully  restored  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  H.  Wilde, 
parents  of  Mrs.  Doughty. 

Let  us  return  to  the  subject  of  industry  and  commerce,  and  how 
it  affected  the  future  of  the  tiny  village  known  as  Center  Sandwich.  In 
the  late  1700’s  John  Beede,  Revolutionary  soldier  and  nephew  of  Daniel 
Beede.  the  pioneer,  penetrated  to  the  shores  of  Squam  lake  with  a  group 
of  laborers,  and  on  the  brook  between  Barville  Pond  and  Squam  Lake 
erected  a  mill.  It  had  stones  for  grinding  grain  and  was  said  to  be  a 
board  mill,  too,  and  became  of  considerable  consequence  in  the  economy 
of  the  region.  So  much  so,  in  fact,  that  John  Beede  and  Governor  John 
Taylor  Gilman  planned  to  make  this  location  the  business  center  of 
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The  Doughty  House  —  One  of  the  Oldest  Houses  in  Town 


Sandwich.  The  governor  bought  considerable  land  in  the  area;  and  to¬ 
gether  they  conducted  large  lumbering  operations  in  the  region.  Stores 
were  set  up  and  families  “settled  in.”  But  the  picture  was  changed  when 
the  road  through  Sandwich  Notch  was  opened  in  1801.  It  had  been  a 
mere  trail.  Now  long  caravans  of  wagons,  or  in  winter  long  lines  of  red 
pungs,  drawn  by  teams  of  oxen  and  laden  with  freight,  passed  directly 
thru  the  village  of  Center  Sandwich  on  their  way  to  Portland  and  shipping. 
They  came  from  New  York  through  Vermont,  even  Canada.  This  ended 
the  dream  of  a  town  on  the  lake;  merchants  moved  hurriedly  to  “Hoit’s 
Corners”  and  the  Center  boomed. 

In  1790,  twenty-two  or  three  years  after  it  was  settled,  the  population 
of  Sandwich  as  a  whole  was  902.  In  1800  it  was  1413;  in  1810,  when 
families  near  the  coast  were  heading  for  the  new  settlements  in  droves, 
it  was  2232 ;  and  the  town  stood  sixth  among  the  towns  in  the  state. 
By  1830  it  had  reached  its  peak,  2743.  In  Center  Sandwich  there  were 
three  general  stores,  an  apothecary  shop,  tin  shops,  cabinet  makers,  car¬ 
penters,  blacksmiths,  wheelwrights,  tanneries,  makers  of  shoes  and  hats, 
including  the  high  beaver  variety,  and  the  several  mills  on  the  river. 
These,  in  time,  were  increased  by  a  mill  for  grinding  salt  and  later,  one 
for  making  cider  pails — one  stave  white,  one  stave  brown,  and  so  around. 
All  the  cloth  being  homespun,  people  brought  their  weaving  to  the 
Blanchard  fulling  mill  to  be  napped,  sheared,  (and  finished.  Naturally 
with  all  this  industry,  the  town  needed  a  bank,  so  the  Carroll  County 
Bank  was  founded  by  Moulton  H.  Marston  about  1845.  (Carroll  County, 
incidently,  was  set  off  in  1840.  Sandwich  had  previously  been  in  Straf- 
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ford  County  and  early  Sandwich  deeds  and  records  are  still  housed  in 
Dover).  The  bank  was  on  the  present  location  of  the  Russell  house,  or 
close  to  it,  and  it  occupied  the  second  floor. 

When  it  ceased  operations  in  1872,  the  rooms  were  used  for  the 
Sandwich  Savings  Rank  which  was  incorporated  that  same  year.  Down¬ 
stairs  housed  a  millinery  shop.  Later  Robert  Russell  ran  a  harness 
shop  for  thirty-four  years,  and  for  a  time  he  let  Daniel  Folsom  store,  in 
the  back  shop,  the  coffins  he  made  in  back  of  his  house  on  the  Lake 
road.  When  the  savings  bank  moved,  Folsom  took  over  that  area  for 
storage,  too.  Then  followed  a  series  of  small  general  stores,  with  the 
last  occupant  Lorenzo  Hull,  a  Civil  War  veteran  who  had  a  watch  repair 
shop  in  the  building  and  whose  family  lived  in  the  finished  attic.  When 
Julia  Sherman  Hoyt  came  back  to  the  family  homestead  to  spend  the 
summer  with  her  sisters,  the  close  proximity  of  the  bank  building  was  an 
eyesore  to  her,  so  she  bought  it.  The  upper  story  was  moved  to  the  farm 
of  Willis  Marston  on  Diamond  Ledge  Road  where  it  can  be  seen  today 
as  the  John  Hurley  cottage.  The  basement  was  razed  and  the  land  graded. 
All  of  which  proves  that  in  the  old  Sandwich  nothing  was  ever  allowed 
to  sit  idle  or  be  wasted. 

Thru  all  its  history  Sandwich  has  been  so  full  of  interesting  people, 
it  is  difficult  to  know  which  ones  to  mention  in  this  brief  history.  Elijah 
Skinner  (1786-1871)  however,  is  one  of  the  “must’s.”  Jedidiah  Skinner 
and  his  four  sons,  of  which  the  youngest  was  Elijah,  came  to  North 
Sandwich  about  1800  from  Connecticut,  and  in  no  time  North  Sandwich 
was  being  called  Skinner  Corners.  This  was  in  kindness  to  the  widow 
of  Clark  who  was  inconsolable  at  his  death.  Two  of  the  boys  set  up 
store  in  the  North,  but  Clark  drowned  in  fording  the  mad  river  at  Thorn¬ 
ton,  and  Elijah  soon  after  brought  his  stock  of  goods  to  the  Center  and 
opened  a  store.  He  settled  on  Skinner  Street  (which,  too,  was  named 
for  the  family).  He  was  probably  the  most  remarkable  man  who  ever 
lived  in  Sandwich.  He  is  described  as  very  tall  with  fiery  red  hair  that 
stood  straight  out  from  his  head.  He  was  an  ardent  Methodist,  and  in 
1824  gave  up  his  store  to  devote  himself  to  building  the  Methodist 
Church,  in  which  he  had  persuaded  General  Hoit  to  join  him.  In  1844 
and  45  he  represented  the  town  in  the  States  Legislature,  but  it  was  in 
his  powers  of  invention  that  his  genius  stood  out.  The  Carroll  County 
History  says  of  him :  “In  many  ways  he  was  fifty  years  ahead  of  his  time. 
He  foresaw  the  rapid  strides  of  invention  and  talked  of  railroads,  locomo¬ 
tives,  of  sending  news  along  wires  by  electricity;  and  conversing  in  this 
manner  many  years  before  these  improvements  were  developed,  people 
fancied  him  almost  insane.”  From  1825  he  worked  on  his  inventions  and 
secured  fourteen  patents  on  an  important  scientific  principle.  He  invent¬ 
ed  a  serpentine  water  wheel  about  1840,  but  found  that  almost  the  same 
thing  had  been  patented  in  France.  Next,  he  developed  what  he  termed 
an  endless  screw  and  demonstrated  it  in  a  mill  on  Lake  Winnepiseogee.  He 
invented  a  lock  to  lock  and  unlock  a  series  of  doors  at  one  time,  a  principle 
now  used  in  locking  cells  of  prisons.  He  first  introduced  stoves  into 
Sandwich.  Elijah  youngest  son,  Daniel,  inherited  his  father’s  gift  for 
invention.  He  had  helped  Elijah  making  patterns,  and  some  of  his 
own  ideas  would  have  made  his  fortune  if  he  had  money  to  patent  them. 
Finally,  in  1883,  he  patented  a  parcel  transmitter,  the  forerunner  of 
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Skinner’s  Cash  Transmitter.  He  sold  his  interest  in  the  latter  to  the 
Lamson  Store  Service  Company  for  enough  to  make  him  comfortable 
for  life. 

Then  came  the  Civil  War  and  men  enlisted  from  all  parts  of  town. 
There  were  Sandwich  men  in  many  regiments.  Col.  Enoch  Q.  Fellows,  for 
example,  who  had  been  to  West  Point  along  with  McClellan  and  “Stone¬ 
wall”  Jackson  (1844),  saw  service  at  South  Mountain  and  Antietam.  He 
was  made  a  colonel  first  of  the  Third  N.  H.  Regiment,  and  again  of  the 
“Fighting  Ninth and  later  (following  a  period  of  illness  which  took  him 
out  of  action)  was  appointed  by  President  Lincoln  as  brigadier-general  of 
the  United  States  Volunteers  and  a  considerable  part  of  his  service  was 
in  that  capacity.  His  home  in  Sandwich  was  on  the  Ring,  obliquely  across 
from  Town  Hall  owrned  now  by  Carlton  and  Marston  Heard  of  Manches¬ 
ter,  cousins  of  Postmaster  Stuart  W.  Heard. 

With  the  close  of  the  Civil  War  normal  life  resumed  as  well  as  it 
could.  Returning  soldiers  took  their  wives  and  children  back  to  their 
own  homes  again,  after  they  had  spent  the  four  bleak  years  with  relatives 
in  the  village.  The  new  decade  saw  veterans  and  veterans’  widows  living 
on  their  pensions.  In  time  a  handsome  bronze  memorial  was  dedicated 
to  the  men  who  fought  in  the  conflict.  It  can  now  be  seen  in  the  Went¬ 
worth  Library.  It  was  formerly  in  Town  Hall,  and  we  understand  that 
someday  soon  it  may  be  returned  there. 

Next  came  the  era  of  boarding  houses.  Besides  two  hotels  in  the 
village,  almost  every  farmhouse  of  any  size  accommodated  guests.  A 
directory  of  1891  lists  18  boarding  houses  in  Sandwich  with  usual  rates 
from  $5  to  $8  a  week;  $10  a  week  at  the  Sandwich  House;  a  very  few 
boarding  house  proprietors  daring  to  charge  as  much  as  $12.  Whole 
families  came  for  the  summer,  at  first  with  Saratoga  trunks  strapped  on 
top  of  the  stage  coach  that  brought  them  up  from  Center  Harbor  (where 
they’d  arrived  from  the  Weirs  by  boat!)  Later  they  came  into  the  vil¬ 
lage  in  the  early  automobiles:  the  Maxwells,  Peerless  and  Pierce  Arrow. 
There  is  a  story  about  a  young  fellow  who  made  considerable  speed  in  one 
of  these  cars ;  and  on  one  occasion,  when  he  drew  up  at  the  drug  store  in  the 
Center,  jumped  out  and  with  a  flourish  threw  open  the  rear  dcor,  he 
found  his  lady  passenger  lying  there  quietly  in  a  dead  faint.  Besides  the 
bucolic  joys  of  a  summer  in  the  country,  a  traveling  circus  sometimes 
enlivened  the  scene.  In  Sandwich  it  used  to  set  up  on  the  Lake  road 
about  opposite  the  town  pound,  and  tales  have  been  told  of  the  lion  and 
tiger  parked  there  in  their  cages,  setting  the  village  in  a  tissy. 

In  the  ’80’s  there  were  new  industries.  The  mills  on  the  river  had 
all  burned  down  together  one  night  in  1869  when  the  old  dye  house  caught 
fire  and  it  spread  to  all  the  rest.  Doubtless  sawmills  had  been  put  up 
during  the  interval,  but  some  of  the  other  mills  were  hardly  needed  in 
these  later  days  when  new  fangled  machinery  had  taken  over  and  was 
doing  the  manufacturing  job  more  quickly,  though  probably  not  any 
better.  The  creamery  was  set  up  in  1889  where  Burleigh  Brook  crossed 
Red  Hill  Road.  It  was  first  owned  by  a  corporation,  and  later  managed 
by  J.  Alphonso  Smith,  who  had  a  hand  in  almost  everything  progressive 
about  the  village.  Milk  was  brought  to  the  creamery  in  ten  gallon  cans 
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by  neighboring  farmers,  the  cream  separated  by  power  machines  and 
made  into  butter.  The  farmers  took  back  the  skim  milk  to  feed  their 
pigs  and  chickens  or  their  wives  made  Dutch  cheese  of  it.  The  butter 
was  pressed  into  prints  and  sold  for  an  average  of  25^  a  pound.  It  was 
shipped  around  to  stores  and  hotels  and  a  fine  business  resulted  for  over 
ten  years ;  then  the  plant  closed  down. 

In  1880  a  shook  mill  was  set  up  in  the  Red  Hill  district,  using  the 
red  oak  which  was  so  plentiful  there.  For  the  uninitiated,  a  shook  is 
a  bundle  of  curved  staves  with  headings  which,  put  together,  make  a 
hogshead.  They  were  shipped  in  bundles  (to  save  space)  to  the  West 
Indies  and  came  back  to  this  country  full  of  molasses.  The  mill  moved 
along  after  a  time  to  Mill  Bridge  near  Squam,  and  eventually  to  Lee’s  Mills 
in  Moultonboro.  It  brought  much  money  into  Sandwich  and  adjoining 
towns  over  a  considerable  period  of  time;  and  left  vivid  memories  in  the 
minds  of  the  young  boys  watching,  of  strong  men  working  mightily  amid 
fire  and  smoke,  and  doing  it  all  so  easily. 

Sandwich  slipped  with  its  accustomed  grace  from  the  colonial  era 
into  the  Victorian.  In  the  ’90’s  it  had  its  Library  Association,  with  lit¬ 
erary  evenings,  where  readings  and  tableux  mingled  with  solos  and  in¬ 
strumental  music.  It  had  Daniel  G.  Beede’s  excellent  school,  run  the 
last  ten  years  by  his  wife.  The  churches,  in  spite  of  reduced  numbers, 
were  filling  their  expected  niche.  When  the  two  church  bells  rang  out  on 
Sunday  morning,  dozens  of  doors  in  the  Center  opened  wide  and  whole 
family  groups  stepped  out  and  moved  sedately  up  the  tree-lined  streets 
for  the  services. 

One  of  the  advantages  of  Sandwich  today  is  its  proximity  to  Squam 
Lake.  It  now  has  its  own  bathing  beach  thru  the  kindness  of  Mrs.  Richard 
L.  Beckwith  who,  in  her  will,  left  the  town  a  section  of  pines  and  sandy 
shore.  It  has  good  fishing,  summer  and  winter.  It  seems  strange  that 
all  thru  the  1800’s  hardly  anything  was  recorded  about  Squam  Lake, 
altho  during  that  time  horse  boats  and  sail-fitted  gundalows  were  being 
used  on  Lake  Winnepesaukee,  and  the  first  steamboat  was  built  there 
in  1833. 

In  1890  J.  Alphonso  Smith  of  the  Center  began  a  boat  operation — 
an  ice  and  milk  delivery  service  in  summer  to  cottagers  on  the  lake, 
complementing  a  similar  service  to  customers  in  the  Center  by  team. 
Winters  he  cut  and  stored  ice  in  a  building  near  his  wharf  on  what  is 
known  today  as  Chalmers  Point.  Later  he  moved  the  landing  and  buildings 
to  the  shore  near  the  Dove  cottage  and  the  Great  Reck.  Among  his  boats 
were  the  “Restless,”  the  old  “Sandwich,”  followed  by  “Sandwich  II,” 
known  familiarly  as  the  “Royal  Poinciana.”  She  had  her  peculiarities: 
an  unusual  sound  in  her  exhaust,'  for  example,  gave  perfect  timing  for 
singing  “Tammany,”  a  popular  song  of  the  day.  Ryvers  Ainger  worked 
cn  her,  as  he  did  on  most  of  “Phon’s  boats,  from  1904  on.  Three  days  he 
spent  on  the  milk  and  ice  route,  then  three  days  teaming  from  the  wharf. 
Phon’s  boats  pulled  barges  and  did  the  bulk  of  the  freight  business.  All 
the  stock  and  grain  for  the  many  stores  in  town  had  to  be  brought  in  by 
boat;  lumber  and  such  went  out — the  boat  business  was  actually  a  link 
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between  Sandwich  and  Ashland  where  the  railroad  went  thru.  Mr. 
Ainger  recalls  one  shipment  consigned  to  the  Frank  Smith  store:  a  ton  of 
cheese,  in  wheels.  In  1902  competition  arrived  on  the  scene  with  the  or¬ 
ganization  of  the  Asquam  Transportation  Co.  in  Ashland.  They  handled 
freight  and  passengers,  and  rented  wharf  space  near  the  Sandwich  Beach. 
Their  “Chocorua”  and  “Halcyon”  each  made  two  trips  a  day.  These  were 
comparatively  small  passenger  boats,  taking  people  t:  meet  the  trains  in 
Ashland  or  to  enjoy  a  day  visiting  or  shopping  in  the  Ashland  stores. 
The  trip  was  fourteen  miles  long  and,  with  stops,  took  two  hours.  There 
were  other  boats,  including  the  Cusumpy,  fitted  with  a  rugged  engine,  and 
used  to  draw  a  series  of  rafts  eight  cr  ten  feet  wide.  She  could  bring 
fifteen  tons  of  freight  into  port  each  trip.  The  last  boat  Phon  added  was 
the  “Mandalay,”  a  handsome  big  craft  which  had  seen  service  on  the 
ocean.  John  Nutter,  brother  of  Reuben  N.  Hodge,  ran  the  “Mandalay” 
and  Ryve  worked  on  her,  too.  She  was  in  great  demand  as  a  party  boat 
to  take  summer  folks  to  the  popular  water  carnivals  staged  by  the  Mount 
Livermore  House  in  Holderness.  Other  boats  bound  for  the  carnival 
towed  barges  behind  them,  each  fitted  with  settees  to  seat  fifty  or  sixty 
people.  A  busy  little  craft  was  the  “Nellie  G.,”  used  by  Smith  &  Piper  of 
Holderness  to  deliver  groceries  around  the  lake,  and  the  “Oriole,”  a  party 
boat,  eventually  chartered  to  carry  mail.  She  was  owned  by  the  Metcalfs 
and  run  by  Julius  Smith.  Now  an  outboard  out  of  Holderness  does  the 
summer  mail  job — no  passengers,  no  fun!  At  the  moment  there  is  no 
way  to  traverse  Squam  Lake  except  by  private  boat. 

It  will  be  noted  from  the  foregoing  that  J.  Alphonso  Smith  was  the 
town’s  most  energetic  citizen  thru  the  1880’s  and  ’90’s  and  well  into  the 
new  century.  He  always  had  a  half-dozen  enterprises  going  at  once,  and, 
with  Henry  Dorr,  had  much  to  do  with  all  improvements  coming  into 
town,  the  telephone,  for  example.  In  his  later  years  his  prodigious 
memory  and  his  fascinating  stories  were  of  tremendous  value  to  the  His¬ 
torical  Society  as  it  began  the  preparation  of  its  historical  books  and 
excursions. 

Sandwich  has  had  several  disastrous  fires  in  its  history.  Besides 
that  of  1869,  already  mentioned,  when  all  the  mills  on  Red  Hill  River 
burned  down,  there  was  the  fire  of  1913  when  the  town  hall  in  the  Center 
was  destroyed  with  most  of  the  town  records.  The  present  hall  was 
built  by  Larkin  W.  Weed  in  1915,  J.  Randolph  Coolidge,  architect.  On 
Jan.  2,  1916,  the  Sandwich  House  on  Main  Street  burned,  but  the  barn  was 
saved.  The  last  great  fire  was  on  February  27,  1934,  when  flames  starting 
in  a  building  in  the  center  of  the  block  of  stores  on  lower  Main  Street, 
caught  fire  and  the  flames  spread  in  both  directions  so  the  entire  block 
was  consumed.  Buildings  across  the  street  caught,  too,  and  soon  two 
houses  and  Guy  Thompson’s  Garage  (the  former  barn  of  the  Sandwich 
House,  saved  in  the  1916  fire)  were  in  ruins.  So  at  one  stroke,  the  town 
lost  seven  homes  and  business  places,  with  accompanying  loss  of  much 
Stock-in-trade,  personal  belongings  and  furniture,  some  of  the  Town 
Clerk’s  record  books  and  much  of  the  equipment  used  by  the  Thompsons 
in  breaking  highways.  There  was  strong  feeling  over  the  origin  of 
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the  fire,  and  a  hearing  lasting  several  days  was  conducted  in  the  Town 
Hall,  by  the  County  Solicitor,  the  selectmen  and  a  representative  of  the 
underwriters,  but  there  was  insufficient  evidence  to  warrant  legal  action. 
Then,  thanks  to  the  Quimby  Trustees  and  the  Trustees  of  the  J.  Randolph 
Coolidge  Foundation,  the  situation  was  studied,  plans  made  for  the  future 
of  the  village,  and  little  by  little  the  burned  area  acquired  so  it  could  be 
developed  as  a  unit.  One  has  only  to  stand  at  the  Lower  Square  and 
look  about  to  see  the  splendid  results:  the  new  Industries  building,  the 
“green”  in  front  of  it;  the  widened  street,  ample  for  parking,  the  post- 
office  ;  and  beautiful  Quimby  Field,  which  was  formerly  a  swamp. 

The  coming  of  the  automobile  at  the  turn  of  the  century  made  a 
real  change  in  the  life  of  the  community.  As  it  became  easier  to  shop 
in  the  large  centers,  many  small  shops  faded  away:  the  milliner,  the 
drug  store  and  many  small  general  stores.  Today  there  are  but  three 
grocery  stores,  one  each  at  Lower  Corner,  in  the  Center  and  “over  North 
and  a  building  supply  store,  with  additional  miscellany  stock,  housed  in  the 
building  which  was  once  the  Center  Sandwich  School.  The  churches  have 
dwindled  to  two  in  actual  use,  and  they  have  federated.  Sandwich 
schools  have  integrated  with  Center  Harbor  and  Meredith  in  the  Inter- 
Lakes  School  District.  There  is  no  longer  a  faithful  country  doctor  to 
call  night  or  day;  but  we  do  have  a  comparatively  new  Medical  Center 
which  is  staffed  by  a  physician  each  Wednesday  (Dr.  Charles  Cataldo  of 
Meredith),  and  the  hope  that  we  may  again  have  a  resident  doctor  in  town. 
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The  Village  of  Center  Sandwich  is  dominated  by  the  beautiful  spire 
of  the  Baptist  Church.  Every  summer  artists  set  up  their  easels  on  the 
green  in  front  of  the  church,  delighting  in  reproducing  its  stark  lines 
and  its  rugged  beauty.  Photographers  find  it  a  study  in  light  and 
shadow.  It  has  appeared  on  film  all  over  the  world.  During  World  War 
II  Sandwich  boys  in  service  in  New  Guinea,  in  Germany,  around  Provi¬ 
dence,  and  Baltimore,  and  many  other  places,  reported  seeing  the  Center 
Sandwich  Baptist  Church  on  the  screen,  bringing  to  them  nostalgic  thoughts 
of  home.  A  Japanese  newspaperman  visiting  here  photographed  it,  and 
when  the  next  Fourth  of  July  edition  of  his  paper  came  out,  the  front 
page  was  blazoned  with  pictures  of  the  Washington  Monument,  the  Capitol, 
Bunker  Hill — and  the  Center  Sandwich  Baptist  Church! 

Around  the  corner  on  Main  Street  is  the  Methodist  Church,  a  fine  well- 
kept  edifice  of  which  any  town  might  be  proud.  These  two  churches,  one 
built  in  1793,  the  other  in  1848,  are  the  only  two  in  year-round  use  today. 
In  1960  they  were  completely  federated,  and  now  operate  as  a  unit,  under 
the  capable  direction  of  Rev.  Seymour  Steeves,  who  came  to  Sandwich 
August  1,  1956,  and  was  ordained  September  29  in  the  Baptist  Church. 

THE  BAPTIST  CHURCH 

During  the  earliest  years  of  the  settlement  of  Sandwich,  when  pioneer 
conditions  prevailed,  religious  services  were  held  by  itinerant  missionaries 
and  evangelists  who  spoke  to  scattered  groups  in  private  homes  and  in 
schoolhouses.  The  first  settled  minister  seems  to  have  been  Elder  Jacob 
Jewell  who  came  here  from  Weare  in  1778,  and  in  1780  was  pastor  of  the 
first  meeting  house  in  Center  Sandwich,  built  somewhere  near  the  present 
Elm  Hill  Cemetery.  It  was  abandoned  after  some  twelve  years  use  due 
to  re-location  of  roads.  Reverend  Jewell  was  a  Calvinist  Baptist,  and 
had  been  preaching  only  two  years  when  Joseph  Quimby,  son  of  Capt. 
Aaron  Quimby,  came  to  Sandwich  and,  although  not  ordained,  he  preached 
on  Sabbath  afternoons  in  the  same  church  in  which  Rev.  Mr.  Jewell 
preached  mornings.  He  became  the  local  leader  of  dissenters,  and  was 
haled  many  times  before  the  local  church  organization  for  heresy,  but 
each  time  the  church  decided  in  his  favor.  Finally  the  church  withdrew 
from  the  Meredith  Baptist  Association;  Jewell  departed;  and  Quimby 
remained  as  head  of  the  large  majority  group.  Having  been  ordained  in 
1798,  he  continued  to  minister  here  for  twenty  years  or  more,  preaching 
Free  Grace,  Free  Will  and  Free  Salvation.  In  1803  the  Sandwich  church 
joined  the  New  Durham  Quarterly  Meeting  which  represented  the  Free 
Will  Baptist  doctrine.  A  steady  increase  in  membership  followed — 426 
in  1809  alone.  The  Great  Reformation  in  1838  added  more  to  the  rolls, 
and  it  was  this  marked  increase  which  led  to  the  division  of  the  member¬ 
ship  in  1839. 

For  a  considerable  distance  the  Bearcamp  River  was  taken  as  a 
boundary,  with  the  First  Church  in  North  Sandwich  with  291  members, 
and  the  Second  Church  in  Center  Sandwich  with  159.  (Why  the  Center 
church  should  be  called  the  “Second”  is  unexplainable,  as  it  was  officially 
recognized  in  1803.  Known  as  “the  old  meetinghouse,”  it  was  built  be- 
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tween  1792  and  1800,  while  the  White  Church  was  not  erected  until  1825). 
There  was  an  early  decline  in  membership  in  the  North  Sandwich  Church, 
possibly  due  largely  to  the  westward  migration.  The  next  report  follow¬ 
ing  the  above  on  membership  showed  132  at  the  White  Church,  161  in 
the  Center.  Thereafter  we  have  only  the  Center  Sandwich  church 
membership:  219  in  1865;  171  in  1889;  58  in  1919,  and  39  in  1939. 

The  Baptist  Church  in  the  Center  was  not  built  by  any  society,  but 
by  the  people,  and  the  pewholders  were  the  proprietors.  Hence,  they 
could  vote  the  use  of  the  building  or  changes  as  they  wished. 

The  first  Sunday  School  was  established  in  this  church  in  1826  with 
forty-six  scholars  and  six  teachers.  Sandwich  is,  also,  said  to  have  been 
the  first  to  support  the  ministry,  altho  the  amount  was  pitifully  small — 
between  two  and  three  hundred  dollars  a  year  plus  “donations,”  meaning 
food.  This  must  have  been  after  Joseph  Quimby’s  time,  for  he  worked 
on  his  farm  for  his  maintenance  all  the  years  of  his  ministry,  and  his 
daughter  Sarah  wrote  in  1857  that  he  had  not  received  as  much  as  fifty 
dollars  for  preaching  in  all  his  life. 

Elder  Joseph  Colby  was  considered  a  leader  in  the  Sandwich  Quarterly 
Meeting.  He  was  an  eloquent  preacher,  and  could  hold  his  own  with 
the  best  of  that  time.  The  Sandwich  Quarterly  Meeting  had  its  begin¬ 
nings  around  1812  with  a  membership  of  ten  churches.  After  eighty 
years,  1892,  the  Sandwich  Quarterly  Meeting  was  geographically  “the 
largest  constituent  body  of  the  N.  H.  Yearly  Meeting.”  Its  membership 
was  then  made  up  of  nineteen  churches  but  they  were  so  widely  scattered 
that  full  attendance  at  the  Quarterlies  was  difficult. 

In  1847  the  church  in  the  Center  was  so  largely  remodeled  that  it 

was  practically  rebuilt.  It  was  turned  around - it  had  originally  faced 

east  and  it  was  lowered  four  feet.  This  was  done,  they  say,  by  chopping 
off  each  post  little  by  little  until  the  desired  height  was  reached.  Inside 
the  galleries  were  taken  out,  and  the  square  pews  gave  way  to  the 
present  ones. 

Thirty-five  years  later  there  were  more  changes.  The  sounding 
board  over  the  pulpit  was  removed,  and  the  organ  and  choir  were  located 
as  they  are  today.  The  pews  were  painted  green  which  greatly  distressed 
some  of  the  older  members.  The  large  box  stove  was  removed,  the 
outside  chimney  built,  and  a  heating  plant  installed.  Just  before  the 
Civil  War  money  was  raised  to  build  the  steeple  and  a  bell  was  at  that 
time  put  in  the  belfry.  At  the  time  of  the  Civil  War  the  Common 
before  the  church,  like  so  many  other  open  areas  in  town,  was  used  as  a 
drill  field.  The  clock  in  the  steeple  of  the  Baptist  Church  was  given  by 
Frank  Silver  Hunt  of  Lowell,  Massachusetts  in  memory  of  his  mother, 
Lucy  Ann  Silver  Hunt,  who  was  born  in  the  red  summer  cottage  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  N.  Ford  on  Squam  Lake  Road.  Her  father  was  Hill 
Silver,  one  of  the  town’s  early  millwrights.  Mr.  Frank  Hunt,  a  graduate 
of  the  Boston  Conservatory  of  Music  and  a  pianist  of  distinction,  spent 
many  summers  at  the  Hanson  House  in  Center  Sandwich  between  1914 
and  1940. 

During  these  years  the  choir  was  a  fine  one.  It  was  led  by  James 
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M.  Smith,  the  widely-known  singing  school  teacher,  and  there  was  instru¬ 
mental  music  as  well.  Daniel  M.  Skinner  played  the  violin,  and  Oliver 
Ambrose  the  bass  viol  as  he  had  since  he  was  a  boy  of  eleven. 

In  September  1913,  union  services  were  held  on  Sunday  and  Friday 
evenings  with  the  Methodists.  Apparently,  this  was  done  only  thru  the 
winter,  when  it  was  difficult  to  heat  the  Baptist  Church.  The  lessening 
congregation  was  doubtless  another  factor.  It  seems  to  have  been  No¬ 
vember,  1918,  that  union  services  of  the  two  churches  were  first  held, 
alternating  in  the  two  meetinghouses.  While  permanent  federation 
between  the  churches,  Baptist  and  Methodist,  was  ratified  and  adopted 
by  the  Free  Will  Baptist  Church  on  July  20,  1933,  it  was  a  decade  and 
more  before  the  Methodist  Church  came  to  a  like  decision. 

Meanwhile  the  Baptist  church  has  been  re-decorated  in  soft  pastel 
tones,  the  pews  in  natural  wood;  and  it  is  used  for  winter  services  because 
it  is  now  the  warmer  of  the  two  churches. 

THE  WHITE  CHURCH 

While  Freewill  Baptist  services  had  doubtless  been  held  in  private 
homes  and  schoolhouses  in  North  Sandwich  for  many  years  following 
1779  when  settling  was  in  full  swing,  it  was  not  until  1825  that  the  North 
built  a  house  of  worship,  the  “White  Meetinghouse”.  For  about  forty 
years  the  North  Sandwich  church  maintained  a  high  level  of  religious 
activity  and  prosperity  in  spite  of  some  loss  in  membership.  By  1854 
extensive  repairs  had  to  be  made  and  new  pews  were  installed  to  seat  two 
hundred  fifty  persons.  The  rededication  sermon  was  preached  a  year 
later  by  Elder  Jonathan  Woodman,  who  spoke  from  a  platform  near  one 
of  the  windows  to  a  congregation,  within  and  without  the  building,  of  some 
five  hundred  people.  The  Sunday  School,  opened  in  1853,  had  150  enrolled 
in  the  80’s. 

The  last  resident  preacher  was  Ansel  E.  Lee  in  1900;  then  Rev.  E.  B. 
Stiles  from  the  Center  filled  the  pulpit  Sunday  afternoons  for  over  five 
years.  Other  preachers  from  the  Center  who  continued  the  practice 
of  regular  services  included  the  well-loved  Dr.  T.  H.  Stacy.  Rev.  Paul 
Hallett  and  Rev.  A.  G.  Remelt  conducted  services  in  the  White  Church 
from  time  to  time. 

In  1940,  through  the  generosity  of  townsfolk  and  interested  friends, 
repairs  were  again  made  on  the  114-year-old  building  which,  by  now,  was 
being  used  only  once  each  summer  for  a  memorial  service.  However, 
time  takes  its  toll,  and  in  1961  the  building  was  declared  unsafe  for  use. 
The  summer  service  has  been  held  since  on  the  lawn  of  October  Farm, 
home  of  Mrs.  H.  Wadsworth  Hight,  who,  with  the  late  Mr.  Hight,  made 
a  really  serious  effort  to  save  the  old  building,  but  in  vain. 

THE  METHODIST  CHURCH 

In  1805  The  Methodist  Tuftonboro  Circuit  formed  and  came  to  include 
a  class  meeting  in  Sandwich.  Methodist  preachers  had  passed  through 
here  previously,  and  continued  to  do  so  until  1810  when  this  town  became 
a  regular  station.  In  a  spirit  of  brotherhood,  the  pewholders  of  the 
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Baptist  Church  voted  that  the  Methodists  should  have  the  use  of  their 
church  building  on  alternate  Sundays  since  thej^  did  not  have  a  church 
of  their  own,  and  there  they  met  until  1825  when  they  built  their  own 
meeting  house  on  Skinner  Street.  The  records  say  it  was  built  thru  the 
zealous  efforts  and  personal  labor  of  Elijah  Skinner,  a  prominent  leader  of 
the  Society.  After  being  used  nearly  twenty-three  years  it  caught  fire 
and  was  damaged  seriously.  A  new  building,  the  present  church,  was 
started  in  April  1848  and  completed  by  November;  but  soon,  thereafter 
nearly  fifty  members  of  the  church  were  included  in  a  western  migration 
that  robbed  Sandwich  of  some  of  its  most  enterprising  citizens. 

The  Methodist  Church  has  always  had  the  best  of  care.  The  mem¬ 
bership  continued  large  and  loyal,  the  Ladies  Aid  active.  A  new  bell 
was  added  in  1870;  all  new  furnishings,  carpet,  pulpit  and  church  furni¬ 
ture  in  1880.  In  1893,  Moulton  H.  Marston,  a  lifelong  benefactor  of  the 
church,  offered  to  install  a  new  pipe  organ  at  a  cost  of  $1620  if  other 
members  would  raise  a  similar  sum  for  a  proposed  program  of  rehab¬ 
ilitation.  Within  a  month  $1560  had  been  subscribed,  and  $800  more 
at  the  re-opening  service  in  December,  thus  wiping  out  all  debt.  The 
organ  that  was  installed  at  this  time  was  selected  by  that  fine  organist, 
Dr.  Hamilton  C.  Macdougall  of  Wellesley  College. 

The  Methodists,  like  the  Baptists,  were  generous  with  their  building, 
and  after  the  Friends’  second  meeting  house  was  burned  in  ’53  in  the 
Abolition  riots,  they  were  offered  the  use  of  the  Methodist  Church,  which 
they  thankfully  accepted. 

THE  EAST  SANDWICH  CHAPEL 

This  is  the  last  of  the  old  meetinghouses  still  standing  in  Sandwich. 
It  was  built  in  1879  thru  community  effort,  and  was  known  as  the  Union 
Church.  Most  of  its  members  were  Adventists.  In  1880  a  vigorous  tem¬ 
perance  campaign  was  conducted  in  the  church  by  two  men  from  Meredith, 
resulting  in  the  formation  of  the  East  Sandwich  Temperance  Society. 
The  members  held  meetings  Sunday  evenings  for  more  than  twenty  years. 
In  1912  church  membership  had  dwindled  to  the  point  that  it  was  voted  by 
Union  Church  members  to  discontinue  meetings  and  transfer  membership 
to  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  at  Center  Sandwich.  However,  the 
building  continued  to  be  used,  and  its  influence  carried  on.  In  1918  the 
ladies  who  met  at  the  Chapel  to  sew  for  the  Red  Cross  organized  the  East 
Sandwich  Community  Club  thru  which  they  raised  money  to  repair  the 
building.  In  1938  the  club  members  voted  to  turn  over  their  funds  to 
the  East  Sandwich  Meeting  House  and  Cemetery  Association,  $60  for  a 
chapel  fund,  and  $150  for  the  cemetery.  The  organization  has  flourished, 
the  chapel  kept  in  excellent  repair,  and  is  opened  the  last  Sunday  in  July 
each  year  for  a  service.  The  collection  at  this  meeting  is  used  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  chapel.  In  the  spring  of  1957  the  late  Mrs.  May  Belle 
K.  Vittum,  secretary  and  organist  for  many  years,  gave  to  the  association 
the  isolated  triangle  of  land  in  front  of  the  building.  No  cemetery  in  all 
of  Sandwich  looks  better  than  the  Vittum  Hill  Cemetery,  all  because 
of  the  thoughtfully  taid-out  plan  of  some  ladies  back  in  the  time  of  the 
first  World  War,  and  the  continuing  interest  of  their  successors. 
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THE  FRIENDS 

The  Quakers  were  in  Sandwich  in  considerable  numbers  in  the  earliest 
days  of  its  history  as  a  township.  There  were  at  least  forty  here  in  1777, 
and  the  number  had  so  increased  that  by  1802  the  Sandwich  Monthly 
Meeting  was  recognized  as  one  of  the  branches  of  the  Salem  (Mass.) 
Quarterly  Meeting.  To  the  year  1833  not  less  than  seven  hundred  were 
included  in  the  Sandwich  Meeting.  Decline  began  when  families  started 
emigrating  west  during  the  middle  of  the  1800’s.  Regular  services  were 
discontinued  in  the  late  80’s,  but  are  still  maintained  during  the  summer 
months  in  the  Quaker  Meeting  House  near  Durgin  Bridge,  North  Sandwich. 

After  their  first  meeting  house  had  become  too  small  and  was  moved 
to  Tamworth  to  serve  a  similar  purpose  there,  the  Quakers  erected  about 
1812  a  two-story  building  30  by  50  feet  on  Wentworth  Hill,  a  little  below 
the  Quaker  Cemetery.  It  continued  in  use  until  1862  when  it  was  burned 
during  the  tense  period  of  the  Draft  Riots,  when  there  was  bitter  resent¬ 
ment  against  the  Quakers.  Soon  after  they  built  again  in  the  Center,  but 
as  the  number  of  Friends  grew  less  each  year,  in  the  early  90’s  the  meeting 
house  was  sold  to  the  Sandwich  Grange,  which  has  used  it  as  its  Grange 
Hall  ever  since. 

In  North  Sandwich  the  first  Quaker  Church  built  in  1814  served  its 
people  until  1884,  when  it  fell  into  disrepair.  The  Society,  too,  had  for 
some  years  been  facing  defeat,  its  membership  decreasing  “by  reason  of 
removal  and  otherwise.”  Then  came  John  B.  Cartland  to  the  Quaker 
Neighborhood  with  his  family,  a  man  of  the  highest  character.  A  wide¬ 
spread  religious  interest  was  created;  new  members  were  added  to  the 
Society  and  a  new  house  became  necessary.  So  the  present  Friends  Meeting 
house  was  built  in  1881.  In  1888  this  North  Meeting  united  with  Liming- 
ton  Monthly  Meeting  to  form  Parsonsfield  Quarterly  Meeting;  and  in  1938 
Falmouth  Quarterly  Meeting  was  added. 

The  Friends  were  a  strict  people.  A  rigid  inquiry  was  made  into  the 
fitness  of  persons  who  wished  to  join  the  Society.  The  conduct  of  all 
members  was  scrutinized  and  complaints  made  of  any  breaches  of  disci¬ 
pline.  Their  meetings  were  held  in  silence  unless  someone  was  “moved” 
to  speak.  They  lived  and  dressed  quietly,  without  ostentation.  They 
worked  for  the  freedom  of  the  slaves,  yet  they  opposed  war.  They  settled 
their  own  affairs  without  recourse  to  law,  they  cared  for  their  own  poor 
without  burdening  the  community.  They  were  interested  in  education, 
and  wherever  they  went,  there  were  those  among  them  who  set  up  beacon 
lights  for  progress.  (These  were  the  thoughts  expressed  by  a  fine  Sand¬ 
wich  Quaker,  John  B.  Hoag,  in  a  paper  read  at  the  125th  anniversary  of 
the  erection  of  the  first  Friends  Meetinghouse  in  North  Sandwich.) 

THE  CONGREGATIONAL  CHURCH 

The  Congregationalists  were  organized  here  in  1814  (which  seems 
tc  have  been  a  great  year  of  religious  fervor!)  They  had  two  churches; 
the  first  one  in  1824  built  on  a  knoll  near  Little’s  Pond ;  the  second  in  1856 
next  to  the  brick  store  at  Lower  Corner.  There  were  then  51  resident 
members.  The  house  adjoining  was  used  as  the  parsonage.  Preaching 
ceased  here  in  1880,  and  for  three  years  more  the  building  continued  to 
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be  used  for  prayer  meetings  and  Sunday  School.  Eventually  it  was 
sold  and  torn  down.  The  church  bell  in  now  used  by  the  church  in 
Melvin  Village. 

The  North  Sandwich  Congregational  Church  was  organized  in  1832. 
Its  membership  included  families  that  for  forty  years  had  been  traveling 
the  eight  miles  to  Tamworth  on  foot  or  on  horse,  to  hear  the  Rev.  Samuel 
Hidden  preach.  The  church  to  house  this  new  assembly  was  made  of 
brick  from  the  McCrillis  kiln.  For  seven  years  the  minister  at  the  Lower 
Corner  church,  Rev.  Giles  Leach,  served  this  parish  also;  later  it  had 
the  services  for  a  time  of  the  Baptist  minister  from  the  Center.  The 
Rev.  Otis  Holmes  was  a  favorite  preacher,  serving  first  from  1844  to  ’49 
and  recalled  in  1865  to  devote  one-half  his  time  to  the  church.  People 
flocked  again  to  the  church  (which  meanwhile  had  been  repaired)  and 
there  were  many  new  members  and  many  children  baptized.  The  last 
entry  in  the  available  church  records  is  of  two  new  members  being 
admitted  in  1867.  All  subsequent  records  have  been  lest.  The  building 
was  standing  on  Whiteface  Intervale  in  August,  1923,  when  the  fourth 
Historical  Society  Excursion  went  by  it.  It  is  noted  then  that  in  the  90’s 
it  was  occupied  for  some  3rears  by  the  Good  Templars,  an  organization 
which  was  credited  with  much  good.  In  less  than  ten  years,  when  the 
Historical  Society  re-visited  Whiteface,  we  read:  “Practically  all  the  old 
brick  have  been  removed  and  used  elsewhere.”  So  passed  the  Congre- 
gationalists  from  the  Sandwich  scene. 

OTHER  CHURCHES 

The  “Messiah  Church”  of  North  Sandwich  was  built  around  1899  on 
the  road  leading  to  Weed’s  Mills.  Its  building  followed  a  series  of  Baptist 
evangelical  services  in  the  vicinity,  led  by  a  preacher  named  Krumreig. 
It  was  used  no  more  than  three  years,  was  thereafter  neglected  and  fell 
into  utter  ruin.  It  was  burned  the  night  of  July  4,  1940. 

The  West  Side  Chapel  came  about  thru  an  association  of  women  in 
1913  who  worked  together  under  the  name  of  the  West  Side  Sewing 
Circle.  Needing  a  building  for  conducting  neighborhood  activities,  a  house 
and  lot  were  obtained  and  the  building  re-modeled  to  form  an  assembly 
hall.  Here  families  came  for  community  meetings,  suppers  and  entertain¬ 
ments;  for  religious  meetings,  too,  such  as  Sunday  School,  hymn  singing 
and  preaching  by  a  minister  from  the  Center.  The  attendance  was  large 
enough  to  necessitate  the  building  of  sheds  for  the  horses  of  those  coming 
from  a  distance.  In  1931  the  Circle  disbanded  and  sold  its  properties, 
defeated,  as  so  many  other  good  things  were,  by  the  coming  of  the 
automobile  and  the  moving  away  cf  some  of  the  workers. 

In  “The  Religious  Life  of  Sandwich,”  published  in  three  pamphlets 
by  the  Sandwich  Historical  Society,  a  chapter  is  devoted  to  “The  Women’s 
Organizations  of  Center  Sandwich,”  dating  from  the  first  one  about  1855 
to  about  1871  when  “The  Ladies’  Church  Aid  Society  of  the  M.  E.  Church 
of  Sandwich”  was  organized.  The  objects  were  cited  as  “the  cultivation 
of  social  Christianity  and  the  promotion  of  the  financial  interests  of  the 
church.”  Then  there  is  reference  to  “The  Centenary  Society”  as  follows: 
“At  the  meeting  of  the  Trustees  of  the  M.  E.  Church  on  March  8,  1866, 
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(mark  that  date!)  five  resolutions  were  presented  by  a  so-called  Centen¬ 
ary  Committee  relative  to  a  proposal  'That  the  ladies  of  the  Centenary 
Society  of  Center  Sandwich  do  proceed  to  build  a  hall  for  public  use  to 
be  called  Centenary  Hall  and  to  be  under  the  supervision  of  said  Society.’ 
In  the  second  resolution:  ‘The  ladies  of  said  Society  request  the  Trustees  of 
the  M.  E.  Society  to  grant  them  permission  to  build  said  hall  in  the  base¬ 
ment  of  their  church,  on  condition  that  the  Centenary  Society  build  a 
good  hall,  keep  it  in  order,  and  grant  free  use  of  it  to  the  Methodist  Society 
for  vestry  purposes.’  The  remaining  resolutions  concern  the  appointment 
of  committees  for  the  execution  of  the  plan.  A  week  later  at  an  adjourned 
meeting  of  the  trustees  a  committee  consisting  of  Col.  Joseph  Wentworth 
and  Moulton  H.  Marston,  was  appointed  to  make  an  estimate  of  the 
probable  expense  of  building  such  a  hall.  Shortly  thereafter  they  reported 
the  necessary  amount  to  be  about  $1000,  including  $200  for  raising  the 
Meeting  House.  Next  information  comes  from  the  records  of  the  Fourth 
Quarterly  Conference  of  the  same  year,  where  it  is  stated  the  Pastor, 
Rev.  A.  B.  Hatch,  was  appointed  “to  consult  with  the  ladies  of  the  Cen¬ 
tenary  Society  with  regard  to  the  best  method  of  raising  money  for  finish¬ 
ing  a  hall  under  the  church.  ”  Here  all  sources  of  information  stop,  but 
details  as  to  extensive  renovations  made  in  ’68  upstairs  indicate  that  the 
basement  plan  was  discarded  without  further  ado. 

But  isn’t  it  exciting  to  read  about  this  Centenary  Society  at  a  time 
when  we  are  about  to  celebrate  the  Bicentennial  of  Sandwich?  And  what 
would  the  ladies  have  thought  had  they  known  their  “hall  built  in  the 
basement  of  the  Methodist  Church”  would  become  a  reality  in  the  1960’s — 
almost  a  hundred  years  later?  There  is  no  further  mention  anywhere 
of  The  Centenary  Society,  nor  of  what  they  did  to  celebrate  the  town’s  one 
hundredth  birthday. 


SCHOOLS 

The  first  mention  of  schools  in  Sandwich  town  records  is  in  the  war¬ 
rant  for  the  March  meeting  of  1782  “to  be  held  at  the  dwelling  house  of 
Daniel  Beede,  Esq.”  (Lower  Corner).  The  article  reads:  “To  see  if  the 
voters  would  raise  any  money  for  schools,  or  other  town  use.”  Votes  were 
taken  on  tythingmen  and  hay  wards,  on  hiring  soldiers  for  the  government, 
and  on  the  width  of  ox  sleds  traveling  over  snow  paths  —  but  no  money 
was  raised  for  schools.  However,  this  was  not  a  typical  town  reaction  to 
education,  for  three  years  later  90  pounds  sterling  was  raised  for  schools. 
This  might  have  been  part  of  a  plan  voted  the  year  before,  “to  sell  rights 
in  the  school  lands,  the  interest  on  the  money  to  be  used  for  schooling  and 
nothing  else.”  After  that  the  State  stepped  in  and  set  a  minimum  rate  of 
tax  for  schools,  and  required  examination  of  teachers  by  ministers  or 
persons  competently  educated.  For  the  next  twenty  years  the  town  voted 
school  money  in  addition  to  the  amount  set  by  law.  Schoolhouses  were 
ordered  built,  and  by  1800  Sandwich  was  spending  $300  a  year  on  public 
education !  At  this  time  it  is  said  Sandwich  Lower  Corner  was  the  center 
of  town  influence,  culture  and  wealth. 

The  town’s  decision  in  1794  to  establish  school  districts  was  made 
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eleven  years  before  a  state  law  was  passed  empowering  towns  to  do  so. 
Previously,  a  school  in  many  New  Hampshire  places  was  “an  itinerant 
institution,  finding  local  habitation  as  best  it  could:  in  private  homes,  in 
workshops,  even  in  barns.”  This  was  the  case  even  at  the  time  of  the 
founding  of  Dartmouth  College,  1769,  with  Phillips  Exeter  Academy  fol¬ 
lowing  in  1791.  Sandwich  was  well  in  advance  in  educational  thought  and 
planning,  and  in  its  early  schools,  crude  as  they  were,  many  important 
men  and  women  in  the  nation’s  history  got  their  start  in  politics  and 
government,  in  the  ministry  and  missionary  fields,  in  legal,  medical,  and 
business  circles.  “Long  John  Wentworth,”  friend  of  Lincoln,  obtained  his 
early  schooling  in  the  little  Potash  School  on  Little’s  Pond. 

As  of  1847  there  were  25  district  schools  and  a  map  shows  them 
scattered  from  Birch  Interval  at  the  northernmost  corner  to  Red  Hill; 
with  Monroe  and  Langdon  at  the  west  and  southwest,  and  Washington 
(later  the  Weed  School)  on  the  southeast.  This  was  a  considerable  increase 
over  the  eight  districts  originally  laid  out  in  1805,  and  shows  how  an 
increasing  population  had  pushed  into  all  parts  of  the  Sandwich  grant. 
In  fact,  so  little  was  known  of  the  terrain  in  such  areas  as  the  Notch, 
that  the  selectmen,  in  a  report  of  1849,  stated  that  “for  want  of  a  good 
and  sufficient  map  of  the  town,  we  found  it  difficult  and  laborious  to  as¬ 
certain  and  define  the  limits  of  the  several  districts.” 

An  interesting  fact  brought  to  light  in  the  school  study  was  the 
number  of  pupils  attending  schools  in  fifteen  districts  in  1825  —  790.  The 
total  population  of  Sandwich  in  1940,  the  year  of  the  study,  was  742.  The 
districts  were  given  numbers  instead  of  names  in  1839,  and  from  then 
on  numbers  and  names  were  changed  so  often  the  historian  is  frequently 
at  a  loss  to  tell  one  from  the  other. 

While  the  schools  were  flourishing  in  attendance  and  learning,  and 
the  teachers  were  being  paid  an  average  of  $12.50  and  $5.00  a  month 
respectively  for  men  and  women,  (with  their  boarding  given  to  the^  lowest 
bidder),  Sandwich  had  become  an  important  township  in  the  1840’s  and 
only  eight  in  the  state  had  more  inhabitants.  Maple  sugar,  apples  and 
livestock  were  the  principle  articles  of  trade,  but  the  mills,  hat  and  shoe 
shops  were  “exporting,”  too.  So  the  husky,  uncouth  boys  of  even  twenty- 
one  went  to  school  rather  willingly  during  the  winter  term  when  work  was 
slack,  on  the  principle  that  “they’ll  cheat  you  if  you  don’t  know  arith¬ 
metic!”  They  were  often  unruly,  damaged  and  even  burnt  some  of  the 
schoolhouses,  and  in  some  districts  only  a  man  could  handle  them.  There 
were  two  terms,  one  from  May  usually  to  September  and  a  winter  term 
from  December  thru  February,  varying  in  the  districts  according  to  con¬ 
ditions  of  work  and  roads.  The  teachers  had  the  extremes  of  huge  classes 
or  barely  enough  scholars  to  keep  them  busy.  For  example:  District  7 
(on  Burleigh  Hill,  formerly  called  Harmony)  :  “Rev.  L.  B.  Tasker,  teacher, 
did  all  that  could  be  expected  with  70,  mostly  small  children  crowded  into 
rather  close  quarters  .  .  .  Keeping  in  order  50  to  70  twitching,  squirming, 
rollicking,  wide-awake  specimens  of  humanity  scarcely  ever  known  to  be 
still  at  home,  and  hearing  a  recitation  on  the  average  of  every  ten  minutes, 
the  teacher  did  keep  fair  order  and  secured  quite  respectable  recitations.” 
(Quoted  from  1858  School  Report).  In  1868  Angelia  Smith  taught  22  pupils 
the  four-week  summer  school  term  —  ages  ranging  from  thirteen  down 
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to  three  years  and  eight  months.  This  was  at  No.  15,  Bennett  Street. 
Folsom’s,  at  Durgin  Bridge  was  in  1852  the  most  populous  school  with 
the  majority  of  the  scholars  Quakers.  Eighty-one  scholars  attended  a  six¬ 
teen-week  summer  term  and  a  twelve-week  winter  term.  In  1855  Susan  E. 
Moore  kept  the  summer  term  and  (Judge)  David  H.  Hill  the  winter  one — 
seventy-two  pupils.  Miss  Moore  received  $9  per  month  while  Mr.  Hill  was 
paid  $20.  Daniel  G.  Beede  taught  here  one  winter,  and  Charles  R.  Fellows 
attended  this  school  in  1866-7. 

Considering  the  other  extreme  of  attendance,  Mrs.  Emma  Gilman 
taught  one  pupil  in  No.  21,  Harrison,  (at  the  end  of  Bennett  Street, 
Whiteface)  from  1884  thru  1886,  and  school  was  held  for  two  pupils  in 
No.  14,  (Mount  Delight  in  the  Notch),  in  1884  and  ’85.  The  last  year  the 
East  Sandwich  School  was  kept,  there  were  only  five  pupils  taught  by 
Miss  Marion  Clark  of  North  Woodstock.  Two  of  these  graduated  in  June, 
two  moved  away  during  the  summer,  and  Dorothy  Graves  (now  Mrs. 
Dexter  Remick,  a  teacher  in  Tamworth)  went  to  another  school  to  finish 
her  grades. 

The  seventeen  pupils  in  one  of  the  Notch  schools  were  said  to  be 
“mainly  members  of  the  (Moses)  Hall  family.”  The  North  Sandwich  School 
had  fifteen  Quimby’s  out  of  twenty-four  students.  In  the  book  “Vittum 
Folks”  we  read  about  the  East  Sandwich  school:  “At  one  time  nearly  a 
hundred  boys  and  girls  attended  this  school  and  at  least  seventy  of  them 
were  Vittums.” 

A  director  was  the  only  school  official  up  to  1827,  and  “visitors”  paid 
by  the  town  were  the  only  check  on  whether  or  not  he  was  attending  to 
his  duties.  A  Superintending  School  Committee  was  required  by  state 
law  after  1827,  appointed  annually  by  the  selectmen.  He  was  expected  to 
examine  and  approve  candidates  for  teaching;  visit  and  inspect  all  schools 
twice  each  year;  choose  textbooks;  make  yearly  reports,  and  at  its  dis¬ 
cretion  dismiss  incompetent  teachers  and  expel  unruly  scholars.  After 
1829  there  was  a  Prudential  Committee,  chosen  by  the  voters  in  their  own 
district.  Its  duties  were  limited  to  matters  outside  the  schoolroom  — 
meetings,  hiring  and  paying  teachers  who  had  been  approved  by  the 
Superintending  Committee  —  a  sort  of  secretary  to  the  latter  to  take 
care  of  detail  and  keep  that  body  informed.  From  1887  on  matters  of 
education  were  in  the  hands  of  a  school  board  of  three  members,  elected 
annually,  performing  all  the  functions  of  the  two  committees  described 
above;  a  system  which  has  prevailed  up  to  now. 

Up  to  the  1830’s  and  40’s  we  read  of  tax  lists  in  the  various  districts. 
Apparently  the  cost  of  building  or  repairing  a  school  was  totaled  and 
“voted  by  the  inhabitants”  to  be  levied  against  each  family  in  the  dis¬ 
trict,  quite  possibly  according  to  the  number  of  children,  or  according  to 
the  ability  to  pay.  We  do  find  in  many  districts  the  wealthier  citizens 
paying  the  most.  Money  for  running  the  schools  was  allotted  to  each  dis¬ 
trict  by  the  town  which  had  a  resident  and  non-resident  school  tax  in  1807. 

While  we  are  on  the  subject  of  the  early  schools,  it  might  be  interest¬ 
ing  to  look  in  on  a  few  and  see  what  they  were  like.  The  Potash  school, 
the  earliest  Lower  Corner  school,  North  Sandwich  and  possibly  others 
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had  sloping  floors  “so  the  school  master  had  an  excellent  view  of  all  pro¬ 
ceedings.”  We  learn  on  authority  that  the  Lower  Corner  school  was  about 
25  feet  square,  heated  by  a  fireplace,  supplied  by  a  huge  pile  of  trees  and 
four-foot  wood  outside  which  was  brought  in  and  thrown  on  the  fireplace 
by  armfuls.  To  be  safe  from  sparks  a  hearth  extended  some  ten  feet 
beyond  the  fireplace  with  a  low  front  seat,  as  the  safe  distance  for  warm¬ 
ing.  All  from  the  back  seats  came  down  by  turns  to  thaw  out.  Frocks  and 
flannel  gowns  were  not  able  to  keep  boys  and  girls  in  tolerable  comfort. 
The  early  history  of  this  school  is  lost  but  from  an  account  book  of  Arven 
Blanchard’s  there  is  an  entry  for  pine  boards,  nails  and  shingles  delivered 
to  the  school  in  April  1877,  indicating  that  the  building  was  old  and  in 
need  of  repair  then,  altho  we  notice  they  had  hard  usage  and  seemed  to 
need  repairs  often.  The  enrollment  must  have  been  large,  for  Mrs.  Sadie 
Martin  tells  us  that  when  her  father,  Charles  Skinner,  first  went  there  to 
school,  he  carried  a  little  chair  for  himself  from  home,  and  sat  by  the 
stove.  (After  1860  a  stove  is  mentioned  in  reminiscsnces  instead  of  the 
fireplace,  and  the  sloping  floor  had  by  then  disappeared.)  Lower  Corner 
school  is  linked  with  Potash  on  Little’s  Pond.  Harry  Blanchard  used  to 
recall  that  he  went  to  Potash  for  the  spring  term  and  to  Lower  Corner 
for  fall  and  winter,  possibly  because  the  latter  was  warmer. 


As  to  the  subjects  taught,  we  find  for  the  winter  term  at  the  East 
Sandwich  school  that  all  of  the  pupils  studied  reading,  spelling,  penman¬ 
ship  and  arithmetic,  half  studied  grammar  and  geography;  two  had  phy¬ 
siology  and  bookkeeping,  and  four  algebra,  while  composition  and  history 
were  omitted  entirely.  Natural  and  mental  philosophy  is  listed  as  being 
taught  on  Maple  Ridge.  Surveying  was  taught  at  one  school  —  Daniel 
Beede,  incidentally  learned  mathematics,  trigonometry  and  surveying  from 
a  minister  in  East  Kingston.  Teachers  taught  best  the  subjects  in  which 
they  were  most  interested.  Physiology  was  added  to  the  curriculum,  ap¬ 
parently  on  pressure  from  the  powerful  Temperance  group,  who  believed 
the  study  would  show  the  young  people  the  grave  consequences  of  drinking 
and  keep  the  boys  from  using  tobacco  as  well. 


At  the  Penn  school  up  in  the  Notch,  opened  June  1,  1824,  (imagine 
a  school  opening  on  June  1!)  Article  IV  in  a  long  list  of  rules  and  regu¬ 
lations  read:  “They  shall  not  steal,  lie,  fight,  quarrel,  snowball,  scuffle  or 
use  any  vulgar  or  profane  or  wicked  words.”  George  E.  Gay,  teaching  in 
North  Sandwich  in  1866  remarked  that  his  twenty-four  boys  were  “gentle¬ 
manly,  kind  and  obedient.”  (These  were  the  Quimbys,  mentioned  before). 
Yet  he  like  so  many  teachers  complained  that  the  great  fault  was  tardi¬ 
ness.  The  same  paragraph  includes  the  comment:  “The  school  had  a  clock, 
the  only  school  in  the  north  to  have  one.”  Did  teachers  ever  consider  that 
maybe  the  pioneer  homes  didn’t  have  clocks,  either? 


In  1853  Monroe  in  West  Sandwich  had  twenty-two  children  in  the 
winter  term  “in  a  building  in  bad  repair,  without  blackboards  and  other 
necessary  equipment.”  And  the  Bennett  Street  school,  as  reported  in  1866, 
had  no  library  or  reference  books,  no  maps,  charts  or  globes,  and  no  clock 
or  thermometer.  Even  so,  Miss  Hattie  Sias,  the  teacher,  considered  it  well 
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furnished  with  textbooks.  Miss  Sias,  incidentally,  had  been  a  pupil  herself 
just  the  term  before.  Teachers  were  youthful  in  those  days. 

Even  in  the  1880’s  and  1890’s  the  pay  of  a  teacher  was  very  low,  but 
probably  in  line  with  labor  and  commodity  costs  of  the  time.  Herman  H. 
Quimby,  teaching  in  the  ’90’s  was  paid  $32  a  month;  Annie  E.  Watson, 
J.  Sumner  Watson,  and  George  S.  Hoyt  $28  each.  John  B.  Hoag  received 
$14  monthly  plus  board  which  was  reckoned  at  eight  dollars  a  month. 
Linnie  M.  Bean  (Mrs.  Page)  received  $8  in  cash  per  month  and  her  board 
at  an  equal  amount.  Other  teachers  of  the  1890’s  remembered  today  were 
Albert  B.  Hoag,  the  doctor;  Alice  N.  Hoag,  Evelyn  Russell,  Eva  M.  Smith 
and  Bessie  Blanchard. 

But  the  enthusiasm  of  the  teachers  was  not  weakened  because  the 
return  from  their  labors  was  so  small  and  their  schoolrooms  often  so  poor, 
for  their  were  numerous  classes  formed  in  subjects  not  required.  Emma 
Sanborn  taught  astronomy  and  English  history  to  three  pupils.  Mabel 
Quinby  had  fifteen  in  a  natural  history  class  one  year,  and  twenty-one  the 
next.  Fannie  Huntress  taught  fourteen  in  a  drawing  class;  Georgiella 
Smith  taught  all  her  pupils  to  sing,  as  did  Emma  Sanborn  and  Florence 
Webster. 

These  little  school  houses,  each  serving  a  settlement  of  families, 
served  also  as  social  centers  and  for  prayer  meetings;  the  schoolhouse 
was  indeed  the  center  of  life  in  the  community. 

Around  1866  state  law  required  towns  to  change  from  the  district 
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system  to  the  town  system,  but  allowed  a  return  to  the  earlier  practice 
after  five  years  should  a  town  meeting  majority  so  vote.  In  1891  Sandwich 
schools  were  on  the  new  basis,  and  the  School  Board’s  experience  over  the 
trial  period  showed  that  it  was  of  benefit  to  the  town.  Thirteen  schools 
had  been  operating.  By  1934  there  were  only  five:  Lower  Corner,  Chick’s 
Corner,  Center  Sandwich,  North  Sandwich  and  Whiteface.  First  to  close 
was  Whiteface,  then  Chick’s  Corner;  then  Lower  Corner  school  became, 
for  a  brief  while,  a  Junior  High.  By  then  talk  had  started  and  rapidly 
had  come  to  a  head  about  the  practicability  of  building  a  central  school. 
The  feat  was  accomplished  in  1950,  and  the  highlight  of  Old  Home  Week 
that  year  was  the  dedication  of  the  new  building.  Mrs.  Arthur  Brown, 
chairman  of  the  ceremonies,  arranged  an  excellent  program,  with  not  one 
Adams  but  two  on  the  platform:  our  Governor,  Sherman  Adams,  and  the 
then  president  of  the  University  of  New  Hampshire,  Dr.  Arthur  S.  Adams, 
since  become  head  of  the  American  Council  on  Education.  The  State  Board 
of  Education  was  represented;  District  Superintendent  Almon  Bushnell 
was  at  hand;  architect  Irving  Hersey  of  Durham  and  a  representative  of 
Leon  Keyser,  Inc.,  the  building  contractor.  Dr.  Robert  S.  Quinby,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Building  Committee  stated  the  total  cost  was  around  $108,000, 
of  which  $80,000  had  been  raised  by  the  town,  and  the  balance  represented 
contributions.  Dr.  Quinby,  who  saw  the  project  through  from  start  to 
finish,  paid  special  tribute  to  the  architect,  Genl.  Philip  B.  Fleming,  Genl. 
Raymond  B.  Moses,  and  Mr.  H.  Wadsworth  Hight  of  the  Quimby  Trustees, 
“all  of  whom”  he  said,  “gave  sound  counsel  and  timely  aid.”  Other  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  School  Board  serving  on  the  committee  with  him  were  Mrs. 
Grace  Ainger  and  Mrs.  Alice  Smith,  and  she,  as  chairman,  received  the  keys 
of  the  new  building  from  him. 

Much  of  the  equipment  in  the  classrooms  was  presented  by  towns¬ 
people  or  friends  of  Sandwich,  in  some  cases  as  memorials.  Leslie  Burrows 
of  the  sixth  grade  raised  the  bright  new  American  flag  on  the  gleaming 
new  flagpole,  while  Mrs.  Alice  Pierce,  principal,  and  the  school  children 
flocked  around  at  salute  and  then  sang  the  national  anthem.  It  was  a  mo- 
mentus  moment  in  the  life  of  Sandwich,  and  one  that  has  never  been 
regretted.  There  was  among  many,  of  course,  a  sentiment  for  the  “little 
red  school  houses”  of  their  youth.  However  today  children  from  all  parts 
of  Sandwich  know  each  other,  study,  work  and  play  together,  and  their 
parents,  brought  into  the  life  of  the  school  through  PTA  and  other  ac¬ 
tivities,  have  a  true  Sandwich  allegiance.  Contrasted  with  the  huge  school 
enrollment  of  the  last  century,  attendance  at  the  new  school  has  averaged 
a  hundred  or  less.  By  contrasting  the  Sandwich  population  in  1830  at  its 
peak  figure  of  2743,  our  current  check  list  of  495  tells  the  story. 

THE  SANDWICH  ACADEMY 

It  is  interesting  to  note  the  comparatively  short  time  which  elapsed 
between  the  settling  of  Sandwich  and  the  beginning  of  its  first  secondary 
school  —  the  Sandwich  Academy.  It  was  located  in  a  building  on  the 
grounds  of  the  present  Chestnut  Manor  and  functioned  from  1837  to  1849. 
The  Academy  was  chartered  in  1824  and  is  mentioned  in  the  N.  H.  Register 
for  1844.  Trustees  included  some  of  the  best  known  names  in  the  vicinity 
at  that  time,  and  students,  too,  were  in  most  cases  from  well-known 
families  of  wealth  and  culture.  Instruction  was  given  in  all  the  studies 
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required  for  college  admission;  in  the  French  language,  and  in  all  those 
English  studies  usually  taught  in  contemporary  institutions.  Among  the 
teachers  were  John  R.  Varney,  who  held  a  professorship  of  mathematics 
at  Dartmouth  for  a  time,  and  later  went  into  law;  Joseph  McGaffrey, 
Dartmouth  graduate,  and  an  accomplished  scholar;  and  Aaron  B.  Hoyt, 
a  man  of  vast  information,  and  one  of  the  Academy’s  best  instructors. 
Hence,  with  these  men  on  its  staff,  the  Academy  must  have  been  an  in¬ 
stitution  worthy  of  Sandwich  in  the  days  when  it  was  one  of  the  important 
towns  in  the  state. 

The  last  term  of  school  was  in  the  fall  of  1849.  The  building  was  then 
either  torn  down  or  moved. 

BEEDE  NORMAL  INSTITUTE 

The  History  of  Education  in  New  Hampshire  by  George  Cary  Bush 
tells  us  that  “Beede  Normal  Institute  was  established  in  1839  by  Daniel 
G.  Beede,  who  remained  its  head  for  more  than  thirty  years,  and  built  up 
a  very  successful  school  without  receiving  any  (financial)  help  from  friends 
or  from  the  state.  Numbered  among  his  thousands  of  pupils  have  been 
found  some  of  the  brightest  and  best  teachers  in  the  High  and  Common 
schools  of  the  Granite  State.”  Mr.  Beede’s  grandfather  Thomas  settled 
on  Beede  Hill  in  the  west  part  of  town  in  1772.  The  boy  attended  the  dis¬ 
trict  school  called  Ethridge,  where  “Master”  Dudley  Leavitt  is  “said”  to 
have  taught,  and  possibly  the  two  came  together  at  that  time;  for  later, 
the  young  Beede  spent  one  or  two  winters  as  a  pupil  in  Master  Leavitt’s 
home  in  Meredith.  He  was  only  16  when  he  taught  his  first  district  school. 
In  1830  he  enrolled  at  New  Hampton  Literary  Institute  for  one  year,  and 
later  taught  for  awhile  in  Bangor,  Maine.  Mr.  Beede  was  in  ill  health  for 
a  long  time  while  carrying  on  the  affairs  of  the  normal  school,  and  eventu¬ 
ally  he  had  to  suspend*  it  in  the  1870’s.  Ten  years  later  his  wife,  associated 
with  a  Miss  Emma  Sanborn,  revived  the  school  and  carried  it  on  for  an¬ 
other  ten  years,  winning  the  affection  and  respect  of  her  pupils  just  as 
her  husband  had. 


OTHER  SCHOOLS  OF  THE  1800’s 

There  was  also  George  Dorr’s  high  school  about  1875,  held  in  the 
upper  part  of  James  Smith’s  tin  shop  just  west  of  his  home.  It  was  a  good 
school  as  Mr.  Dorr,  presumably  fresh  from  college,  was  an  excellent 
teacher.  Christopher  Fellows  taught  penmanship  in  this  school.  It  did  not 
last  long  as  Mr.  Dorr  left  town  to  study  for  the  ministry.  He  came  back 
on  one  occasion,  however,  to  preach  an  Old  Home  Sunday  sermon. 

A  second  Sandwich  Academy  has  come  to  light,  held  perhaps  in  the 
1850’s  or  later,  in  Grand  Army  Hall  (or  Skinner  Hall)  on  Main  Street. 
It  was  conducted  by  Rev.  Albert  Ethridge,  who  could  have  been  connected 
with  the  McGaffey  family  that  settled  in  Whiteface.  Charles  0.  Hodgdon 
was  a  pupil,  also  Mrs.  Levi  Stanton,  Sarah  and  Susan  Ann  Sherman,  Mary 
Abbie  Smith  and  Charles  H.  White,  among  others.  Miss  Susan  E.  Hale 
was  preceptress. 

A  NURSERY  SCHOOL 

Did  you  think  the  nursery  school  is  a  modern  innovation?  In  1859  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Daniel  Weeks  conducted  such  a  school  in  the  home  of  Beede 
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Weeks,  the  latter’s  father.  This  was  the  house  formerly  occupied  by  the 
Sandwich  Home  Industries.  The  late  Angela  Smith,  her  sister  Ella  and 
brothers  Alphonso  and  Frank,  all  got  their  earliest  schooling  in  the  Weeks 
heme,  also  the  little  Folsoms  who  lived  nearby  in  the  old  Hanson  House 
(now  the  Corner  House). 


QUIMBY  SCHOOL 

With  the  closing  of  the  Beede  Academy  about  1890,  and  these  other 
advanced  schools  even  earlier,  there  was  a  long  period  when  Sandwich 
young  people  had  to  go  out-of-town  for  an  education  above  the  elementary 
grades.  Many  went  to  New  Hampton  Institute,  some  of  the  boys  to  Tilton, 
others  traveled  to  distant  states.  Some  of  those  going  to  the  New  Hamp¬ 
ton  Institute  rented  a  room  to  save  money  and  fed  themselves,  largely 
from  supplies  brought  from  home  on  the  weekends.  There  is  a  story  about 
a  young  lady  of  Sandwich  on  her  way  back  to  school  in  the  family  rig 
when,  on  Wentworth  Hill,  the  horse  became  frightened,  started  to  run 
and  the  carriage  was  overturned.  Overturned,  too,  and  spilled  out  every¬ 
where  was  the  hamper  of  food — cakes,  tarts,  and  even  more  robust  items 
like  part  of  a  joint,  perhaps — all  scattered  along  the  dirt  road  and  rolling 
down  the  dusrv  hill.  Whether  the  victim  dieted  the  next  week  or  went 
back  home,  we  do  not  know. 

During  these  years  the  people  of  Sandwich  were  thinking  of  the  pos¬ 
sibility  of  having  a  high  school  in  town,  but,  while  it  cost  considerable 
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to  send  the  children  away,  it  would  cost  much  more  to  build  a  high  school. 
However,  the  wish  was  to  become  true  when  the  town  received  the  gift  of 
the  Alfred  Quimby  Fund.  Alfred  Quimby,  grandson  of  Capt.  Aaron  Quim- 
by,  who,  as  a  young  man,  set  forth  from  his  home  on  Maple  Ridge  to  make 
his  way  in  life,  well  knew  the  value  of  an  education.  He  had  discussed  it 
frequently  with  his  three  good  friends  who  later  became  his  trustees: 
Arthur  M.  Heard,  George  W.  Weed  and  Warren  J.  Moulton.  Mr.  Quimby’s 
wealth  at  the  time  of  his  death  in  February,  1918,  was  said  to  have  been 
about  a  quarter  million  dollars,  of  which  $200,000  plus  the  $10,000  which 
he  left  to  the  Free  Will  Baptist  Church,  was  given  to  Sandwich.  Over  the 
years  the  trustees  have  administered  the  fund  wisely  and  for  lasting  and 
beneficial  purposes;  but  at  the  beginning  they  felt  the  need  for  a  high 
school  was  paramount  to  everything  else. 

The  lower  Town  Hall  was  fitted  up  as  a  schoolroom  for  use  until  more 
permanent  quarters  could  be  obtained;  and  with  the  purchase  of  the 
present  school  property,  thru  repairs  and  alterations,  the  present  com¬ 
modious  building  was  soon  able  to  accommodate  the  pupils,  twenty  in 
number.  In  late  years  there  have  been  further  changes  and  the  enrollment 
has  reached  50  or  more,  some  of  the  pupils  coming  from  Moultonboro  and 
Tamworth.  The  school  started  with  a  headmaster  and  a  teacher  for  the 
department  of  domestic  science.  Later  a  third  and  again  a  fourth  teacher 
was  added. 

During  this  time  the  school  had  a  splendid  orchestra,  and  the  school 
paper,  “The  Seekon,”  won  medals  for  three  successive  years  for  distin¬ 
guished.  merit  that  were  awarded  by  the  Columbia  University  School  of 
Journalism. 

As  the  town  of  Sandwich  has  been  intensely  proud  of  its  high  school, 
it  was  somewhat  of  a  shock  the  past  few  years  to  discover  that  it  was 
not  measuring  up  to  state  requirements,  These,  based  on  our  present  ac¬ 
celerated  plan  of  living,  required  much  more  in  the  way  of  mathematics, 
science  and  kindred  subects,  and  altho  the  school  made  every  effort  some 
five  years  ago  with  extra  equipment  and  personnel  to  meet  these  increased 
standards,  there  seems  to  be  more  and  more  detail  which  a  privately  en¬ 
dowed  school  with  a  limited  enrollment  cannot  possibly  live  up  to. 

So  in  the  spring  of  1963  when  the  town  learned  definitely  that  the 
Quimby  Trustees  could  no  longer  afford  to  run  the  school  (the  cost  per 
pupil  was  far  above  the  state  average),  by  vote  they  agreed  to  join  the 
Inter-Lakes  Cooperative  School  in  Meredith  to  which  the  town  of  Center 
Harbor  also  belongs.  Two  people  from  Sandwich  will  sit  on  the  Inter-Lakes 
School  Board,  Meredith  and  Center  Harbor  each  having  two  also,  and  one 
at  large.  Those  elected  are  Charles  G.  Burrows  and  Barbara  S.  Hoag,  both 
members  of  the  present  Sandwich  School  Board  which  will  go  out  of  exist¬ 
ence  on  July  1,  1963.  The  Sandwich  elementary  school  will  also  come  under 
the  control  of  the  Cooperative,  but  it  is  not  thought  likely  there  will  be 
any  radical  changes  as  a  result  of  the  new  arrangement. 

Sandwich  marches  on  with  the  changing  times,  as  it  has  kept  in 
step  from  its  1763  beginning — no,  not  actually  in  step;  rather  always  a 
bit  ahead  of  its  compatriots  in  everything  worthwhile  and  progressive. 
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ORGANIZATIONS 

Sandwich  has  so  many  organizations  that  sometimes  there  are  not 
enough  nights  in  the  week  for  all  of  them  to  meet. 

Red  Mountain  Lodge  No.  68,  F.  and  A.  M.,  is  the  oldest,  and  celebrat¬ 
ed  its  one-hundredth  anniversary  June  17,  18,  and  19,  1960.  James  H. 
Beede  was  head  of  the  Centennial  Committee,  with  Robert  N.  Peaslee 
co-chairmen;  also  Arthur  B.  Brown,  Roger  Doming  and  Charles  G.  Bur¬ 
rows.  A  regular  Masonic  meeting  was  held  on  the  Friday  night  with 
past  masters  filling  all  chairs.  District  Deputy  Grand  Master  Arnold 
L.  Topham  of  Plymouth  was  guest  at  this  meeting.  On  Saturday  evening 
the  Masons  and  their  guests  enjoyed  a  banquet  served  by  the  members  of 
Bearcamp  Chapter  0.  E.  S.,  then  repaired  to  Town  Hall  where  a  semi¬ 
public  meeting  was  conducted.  Honored  guest  was  the  Grand  Master 
of  the  Lodge  of  New  Hampshire,  Percy  H.  Bennett.  Following  a  fine  ad¬ 
dress,  he  bestowed  several  25  year  awards  and  other  honors.  Sherman 
Parsons  of  Wolfeboro  was  present  then  99  years  old,  and  was  accorded 
full  honors,  having  reached  his  75th  year  as  a  Mason.  Mr.  Parsons  has 
since  passed  his  own  centennial  year,  and  each  birthday  receives  warm 
greetings  from  his  hometown  folks. 

An  outstanding  feature  of  the  meeting  was  the  reading  of  “A  Short 
History  of  the  Lodge”  by  James  H.  Beede,  of  which  he  was  the  author. 
Beautifully  written,  and  presented  by  Mr.  Beede  with  real  feeling,  it  was 
a  fine  contribution  to  the  Centennial.  Mr.  Beede  is  a  past  master  of 
Red  Mountain  Lodge,  and  Past  District  Deputy  Grand  Master  of  the 
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8th  Masonic  District.  All  the  regular  officers  of  the  Lodge  took  part  in 
the  Saturday  session,  and  Worshipful  Master  Robert  N.  Peaslee  presided. 
Rev.  Walter  Lee  Bailey  opened  the  meeting  with  an  invocation,  and  the 
benediction  was  asked  by  Arthur  B.  Brown,  Past  Master  &  chaplain  of 
Red  Mountain  Lodge.  On  Sunday  morning  the  Lodge  attended  church 
in  a  body,  thus  closing  their  Centennial  observance. 

Masonic  Hall  on  Main  Street,  Center  Sandwich,  was  built  about  1847, 
originally  as  a  carpenter  shop.  From  the  time  the  Masons  received  their 
charter  in  1860,  they  met  on  the  upper  floor  of  this  building.  The  car¬ 
penter,  Daniel  Folsom,  made  their  furniture,  still  in  use.  Later  he  sold 
the  adjoining  house  and  shop  to  John  M.  Quimby  and  the  Masons  bought 
the  shop  from  him.  The  lower  floor  was  rented  until  about  1915  when 
the  Masons  decided  to  keep  the  whole  building  for  their  own  use.  The 
hall  was  renovated  in  1933  and  again  in  1958.  It  is  known  as  the  smallest 
Masonic  Hall  in  the  state. 

Bearcamp  Chapter  of  the  Order  of  Eastern  Star  observed  its  fiftieth 
anniversary  on  October  18,  1961.  The  actual  date  was  October  11,  but 
because  of  Sandwich  Fair,  the  event  was  postponed.  Mrs.  Edrie  Burrows 
and  her  son  Charles  were  at  that  time  worthy  matron  and  worthy  patron 
respectively.  The  affair,  held  in  Masonic  Hall,  was  colorful,  with  many 
wearing  old-fashioned  costumes,  including  the  visiting  grand  officers. 
The  ritual  of  1871  was  used.  Mrs.  Lillian  T.  Heard,  a,  charter  member, 
was  presented  flowers.  Eighteen  members  of  Meredith’s  Ellacoya  Chap¬ 
ter  attended,  that  being  the  sponsoring  chapter  for  the  Sandwich  group 
back  in  1911.  Over  the  50-year  period  Bearcamp  Chapter  had  had  28 
worthy  matrons  and  1  grand  patron — Arthur  Brown  in  1945.  Starting 
with  eight  members,  the  chapter  has  had  as  many  as  a  hundred,  and  at 
the  time  of  the  celebration  had  eighty-eight. 

MOUNT  ISRAEL  GRANGE 

Mount  Israel  Grange  was  organized  December  22,  1890  on  the  upper 
floor  of  a  building  now  gone,  Skinner  Hall,  also  called  Grand  Army  Hall, 
located  on  Main  Street  between  the  present  Wm.  A.  Heard  house  and 
the  one  occupied  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  Hutchins.  Civil  War  veterans 
apparently  bought  it  as  a  meeting  place  and  rented  it  out  for  dances  and 
plays;  hence  the  second  name.  The  Grange  met  there,  and  sometimes  in 
a  part  of  Masonic  Hall,  until  in  the  early  90\s  they  bought  their  present 
meeting  place  from  the  Quakers.  For  the  remodeling  J.  Alphcnso  Smith 
supplied  lumber  sawed  out  at  Uriah  Hoag’s  mill  on  Red  Hill  River,  and 
Hacker  Hall  of  North  Sandwich  did  the  work  making  a  second  story  and 
other  improvements  suited  to  its  new  use. 

SANDWICH  HISTORICAL  SOCIETY 

In  1917  the  Sandwich  Historical  Society  was  formed.  The  idea  of 
such  an  organization  originated  with  Mrs.  Carl  G.  Beede  who  noticed 
so  many  old  things  and  family  treasures  being  taken  out  of  town  after 
auction  sales,  and  thought  it  would  be  nice  if  they  might  be  preserved 
here  along  with  valuable  old  records  and  other  historical  material.  When 
the  idea  became  known  it  caught  fire  and  a  fine  group  of  Sandwich  people, 
most  of  them  Sandwich-born,  began  taking  an  active  part  in  starting  the  . 
enterprise.  From  this  beginning  in  1917  the  Society  was  formed  and  a  , 
house  rented  just  north  of  the  Beede  school  building. 
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The  Old  Home  Week  excursions  began  in  1920,  acting  on  Dr. 
Warren  J.  Moulton’s  suggestion  that  a  field  day  and  picnic  would  be  a 
pleasant  way  for  all  to  learn  about  unfamiliar  sections  of  the  town. 
The  first  one  took  an  interested  company  to  the  Notch  where  they  left 
their  cars  for  wagons  and  hayracks  and  saw  where  cellar  holes  and  trails 
indicated  former  homesites.  Col.  Charles  E.  Hoyt  had  arranged  for  the 
large  lumber  company  then  operating  to  take  the  party  at  Carter’s  Mill 
on  a  logging  train  for  a  several  miles’  ride  to  a  lumber  camp — an  exciting 
diversion  into  the  wilds  of  Sandwich  Range. 

This  was  but  the  beginning  of  a  long  series  of  Historical  Excursions, 
and  the  start  of  an  accompanying  series  of  pamphlets,  of  which  the  latest 
is  No.  43,  issued  in  1962. 

Meanwhile,  the  Society  was  incorporated,  and  had  secured  perma¬ 
nent  quarters  in  its  present  building,  the  former  Elisha  Marston  place, 
which  had  been  bought  from  Mrs.  Emma  Gilman  for  S2000.  Thirteen 
hundred  of  this  amount  was  pledged  at  the  1927  meeting.  The  Society 
occupied  only  part  of  the  building  for  the  first  eleven  years  with  Mrs. 
Gilman  living  there  as  caretaker.  In  1937  they  converted  the  barn  into 
a  museum  of  local  history,  the  house  for  special  displays.  Now  it  is  open 
several  days  a  week  summers  and  on  Sandwich  Fair  Day,  October  12. 

The  museum  is  rated  as  one  of  the  best  collections  of  early  Americana 
to  be  seen  anywhere.  Of  particular  interest  is  the  replica  of  an  old 
country  store  and  postoffice;  also  the  collections  of  tools,  kitchen  utensils, 
locks  and  keys  and  powder  horns,  arranged  so  painstakingly  by  the  late 
Herbert  0.  Warner;  and  the  shoemaker’s  tools  collected  and  arranged  by 
the  late  Carl  G.  Beede. 

It  must  be  said,  too,  that  not  many  towns  in  the  country  have  their 
house-to-house  history  so  minutely  recorded  as  has  Sandwich  in  the 
Historical  Society  pamphlets.  They  were  started  at  a  time  when  many  of 
the  “older  people”  were  about  and  gladly  reminisced  about  the  old  days. 
The  various  writers,  a  different  group  for  almost  every  excursion,  did 
painstaking  research,  and  also  went  out  ahead  of  the  Excursion  to  mark 
the  points  of  interest.  In  historical  circles  the  Sandwich  Society  is 
recognized  as  having  accomplished  a  unique  thing  in  its  building  and 
books  and  the  town  should  certainly  be  proud  of  its  outstanding  accom¬ 
plishment. 


OLD  HOME  ASSOCIATION 

Sandwich  has  an  Old  Home  Week  Association,  begun  here  a  year 
ahead  of  Governor  Rollins’  proclamation  of  1889.  It  functions  every 
August  when  a  gala  week  is  planned.  Intended  originally  for  the  folks 
coming  back  to  their  old  homes,  it  is  now  a  time  of  enjoyment  for  all  our 
many  visitors,  many  of  them  summer  residents  who  look  on  Sandwich  now 
as  their  second  home. 

THE  SANDWICH  WOMAN’S  CLUB 

The  Sandwich  "Woman's  Club  is  a  boon  to  the  community,  standing 
for  “intellectual  social  development  and  united  effort  for  community 
welfare,”  was  organized  in  1928,  and  became  a  member  of  the  General 
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Federation  of  Women’s  Clubs  in  1934.  Twenty-one  presidents  have 
served  it,  and  it  has  now  close  to  sixty  members.  A  few  years  ago  the 
Club  started  selling  plates  illustrated  with  Sandwich  scenes,  a  different 
one  each  year,  a  venture  which  proved  very  remunerative.  The  club 
has  raised  a  scholarship  fund  from  which  several  §50  scholarships  have 
been  given  to  Sandwich  girls  graduating  from  Quimby.  Doubtless  the  Club 
will  transfer  the  emphasis  to  a  Sandwich  girl  graduating  from  Inter- 
Lakes  High  School  in  Meredith,  now  that  our  students  will  be  going  there. 
Another  work  the  Club  is  carrying  on  through  its  Garden  Committee 
is  the  beautification  of  Sandwich.  Mrs.  H.  Wadsworth  Hight  keeps  in 
close  touch  with  the  N.  H.  Roadside  Associates,  and  many  prizes  have 
come  to  the  Sandwich  Club  as  a  result  of  her  endeavors.  She  has  some 
seventy  or  more  school  children  raising  flower  gardens;  she  gives  them 
seeds,  bulbs  and  plants,  and  later  takes  pictures  of  the  summer’s  results. 
Actually  this  has  been  her  own  project  for  years.  The  roadside  triangles 
planted  to  pansies,  the  church  and  school  plantings,  and  the  picnic  tables 
set  out  in  pleasant  spots,  are  the  combined  work  of  the  Garden  Com¬ 
mittee. 

The  Ladies  Aid  has  in  the  past  had  almost  the  sole  care  of  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  the  Methodist  Church,  for  years  buying  the  wood  formerly  used 
for  heating;  taking  care  of  repairs,  both  to  the  church  and  the  parsonage, 
and  generally  serving  as  good  stewards.  While  this  responsibility  does 
not  seem  to  be  wholly  theirs  now,  they  work  hard  to  keep  their  treasury 
adequate  to  the  need,  running  a  big  rummage  sale  in  the  fall,  and  a  sale 
and  lawn  party  during  Old  Home  Week;  also  suppers  from  time  to  time. 
Recently  they  furnished  the  new  kitchen  under  the  Methodist  Church, 
where  a  recreation  room  has  been  made  for  church  socials  and  for  Sunday 
School  use.  The  Kenyon  Club  is  a  more  recently  formed  church  organiza¬ 
tion  for  the  younger  women  of  the  church.  It  is  becoming  very  helpful  in 
the  life  of  the  church. 

STOKES-BALLENTINE  POST  NO.  92,  AMERICAN  LEGION 

Stokes-Ballentine  Post  No.  92,  American  Legion  and  its  Auxiliary 
Unit  continue  functioning  in  a  quiet  way.  Work  continues  with  the 
firemen  on  the  new  meeting  place  attached  to  the  firehouse.  As  usual 
the  Post  led  in  Memorial  Day  Exercises  and  stands  ready  to  serve  as 
needed  at  any  time. 


THE  SANDWICH  PTA 

The  Sandwich  PTA  has  been  a  great  help  to  the  Central  Elementary 
school  since  it  was  built,  buying  playground  equipment,  books  and  other 
extra  equipment.  Its  meetings  often  include  a  speaker  on  some  topic  of  the 
Day.  A  book  fair  conducted  last  Christmas  was  very  successful.  A  PTA 
committee  has  also,  for  several  years  taken  care  of  the  ski  program  by 
which  many  youngsters  are  becoming  proficient  in  this  winter  sport. 

THE  AMERICAN  RED  CROSS 

The  American  Red  Cross,  tho  not  'a  club,  might  be.  classified  as  an 
organization.  The  Sandwich  Chapter  of  the  American  Red  Cross  collects 
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a  substantial  sum  in  the  fund  drive  each  spring,  and  maintains  a  Red 
Cross  Water  Safety  Frogram  at  Squam  Lake  Beach  each  summer,  with 
accredited  instructor. 

There  are  besides  all  these  the  youth  groups:  Girl  Scouts,  Brownies, 
Cubs;  and  the  church  has  its  Junior  and  Senior  Christian  Endeavor.  A 
busy  place,  Sandwich;  and  if  not  enough  so  far  to  keep  one  busy,  there  is 
the  Sandwich  Home  Industries  where  one  can  actually  make  money 
having  fun.  Classes  in  many  crafts  are  held  during  the  dull  months  of 
the  year,  and  with  any  talent  at  all  you  might  be  putting  any  number 
of  things,  such  as  pottery,  silver  jewelry,  a  hooked  chair  seat  or  what- 
have-vou,  in  the  shop  for  the  June  opening.  This  is  the  founding  member 
of  the  League  of  N.  H.  Arts  and  Crafts.  It  all  started  back  in  1926  when 
the  Sandwich  Historical  Society  sponsored  a  week-long  exhibition  of 
handmade  rugs  in  the  Library,  following  a  little  hint  from  Mrs.  J.  Ran¬ 
dolph  Coolidge.  About  one  hundred  were  displayed.  Mr.  Carl  Beede 
secured  the  cooperation  of  the  Jordan  Marsh  Co.  in  Boston,  who  sent  here 
a  dozen  of  their  finest  hooked  rugs  and  the  head  of  their  rug  department. 
This  gentleman  spoke  one  evening  about  the  kinds  of  rugs  that  sold  best, 
considering  pattern,  colors  and  quality.  He  judged  the  rugs  of  Sandwich 
origin,  explaining  why  some  were  preferable  to  others.  Of  course, 
much  enthusiasm  was  engendered,  and  it  was  decided  to  sell  rugs  and 
other  handcrafts  the  next  summer.  When  the  time  came  Wm.  Heard’s 
vacant  store  was  used.  Committee  members  helped  to  sell  and  also  ran 
a  little  tearoom  next  door.  A  $50  profit  ended  the  season.  Other  crafts — 
ironwork,  weaving,  candle  dipping,  and  basketry— were  added  the  next 
summer,  then  pieces  of  small  furniture.  The  reception  given  this  little 
venture  prompted  Mrs.  Coolidge,  after  several  successful  summers,  to 
approach  Governor  Winant  with  the  idea  of  extending  the  idea  through¬ 
out  the  state  as  a  means  of  helping  people  earn  money  in  their  own 
homes.  In  due  time  the  League  was  formed,  instruction  centers  were 
set  up  for  the  untutored,  and  those  who  had  a  craft  were  encouraged  to 
market  it  in  the  new  shops.  Today  there  are  many  League  shops  like 
Sandwich,  and  hundreds  of  contributing  craftsmen.  When  one  realizes 
that  in  1961  summer  sales  in  the  Sandwich  shop  totaled  $19,134.58,  and 
that  Sandwich-made  articles  represented  $10,446.98  of  this  figure,  you  will 
realize  it  was  all  worth  while.  Sandwich  craftsmen,  of  whom  there  are 
about  80,  earned  a  net  income  that  year  of  $21,916.94  on  articles  sold  in 
all  the  League  shops. 

The  success  of  the  Sandv/ich  shop  encouraged  the  governing  group 
to  make  plans  for  securing  their  own  building.  Mr.  Coolidge  died  in  1928, 
but  this  had  been  his  ardent  wish,  too.  In  grateful  memory  for  all  Mr. 
Coolidge  had  done  to  promote  his  wife’s  idea,  townspeople,  neighbors, 
family  and  friends  began  contributing  to  a  fund  which  enabled  the  Com¬ 
mittee  to  buy  the  Merryfield  house  they  had  been  occupying  and  make 
it  over  for  their  needs.  Today  the  beautiful  building  stands  as  a  monu¬ 
ment  to  the  devotion  of  two  people  to  an  idea  which  meant  helping  others 
to  help  themselves. 

Now  the  only  thing  that  remains  to  complete  our  Organizations 
story  is  the  biggest  thing  of  the  year. 
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SANDWICH  FAIR 


Held  annually  on  October  12  (or  the  11th  if  the  12th  falls  on  Sunday) 
Sandwich  Fair  draws  twelve  to  fifteen  thousand  people  to  town  to  see  a 
really  old-fashioned  fair  at  the  time  of  year  when  the  countryside  is  ablaze 
with  color.  It  will  be  recalled  that  its  charter  gave  the  town  the  privilege 
of  holding  two  fairs  a  year,  spring  and  fall.  In  those  early  days  fairs 
not  only  broke  the  monotony  of  pioneer  living,  but  were  also  a  place  of 
barter  and  sale;  hence  they  were  a  definite  part  of  the  colonial  picture 
until  good  roads  and  a  thriving  industry  brought  about  better  methods 
of  exchanging  goods.  From  old  records  we  learn  of  intermittant  fairs 
in  Sandwich  thru  the  1800’s,  and  through  them  all  runs  the  traditional 
date,  October  12. 

The  Sandwich  Town  &  Grange  Fair  Association  began  the  present 
series  of  yearly  fairs  in  1910,  celebrating  its  golden  jubilee  in  1960. 
From  a  few  booths  set  along  Main  Street,  offering  mostly  food,  tc  the 
long  strings  of  oxen  and  cattle  tethered  in  available  barnyards,  fields,  and 
corners,  these  early  fairs  were  purely  agricultural.  However  the  parade 
“around  the  Ring”  was  always  a  big  feature;  there  was  always  a  well- 
known  speaker  to  talk  on  a  topic  of  the  day ;  and  for  excitement  there  were 
at  various  fairs  harness  racing  along  the  roads,  a  balloon  ascension,  even 
a  baby  show! 

As  automobiles  became  the  accepted  mode  of  travel,  more  people 
came  to  the  fair,  and  from  greater  distances.  In  the  1930’s  the  problem 
of  parking  became  acute;  and  after  bearing  for  a  time  with  an  increas¬ 
ingly  unbearable  situation  the  Fair  people,  intent  heretofore  on  improving 
the  grounds  turned  their  attention  to  parking  areas.  By  now  Sandwich 
Fairs  (from  1938  on)  were  being  held  on  beautiful  Quimby  Field,  which 
the  Quimby  Trustees  had  converted  from  a  swampy  area  closely  bordering 
Main  Street  where  the  Center  Sandwich  Postoffice  now  stands.  This  was 
after  the  fire  of  1934  which  wiped  out  all  the  buildings  in  that  part  of  town. 
Farm  and  Home  exhibits  were  all  housed  in  the  Town  Hall,  which  seemed 
ready  to  burst  as  exhibitors  grew  in  number.  The  4-H,  especially,  has 
expanding  until  now  they  have  most  of  the  second  floor,  with  an  equally 
fine  livestock  show  on  the  Fair  Grounds.  So  in  recent  years  an  exhibit 
hall  was  built  on  the  Grounds  for  fruit  and  produce,  and  added  to  since 
for  additional  departments.  The  fine  stage  on  the  Grounds  takes  care  of 
the  vaudeville  and  the  speakers;  the  Midway  has  room  for  a  thronging 
crowd;  the  cattle  show,  the  poultry,  the  Class  C  horse  show,  the  profes¬ 
sional  judging  of  livestock  by  specialists  from  the  state  university,  all 
bear  witness  to  the  fact  that  Sandwich  Fair  is  today  a  “top  drawer”  affair. 
Attendance  is  now  figured  at  from  twelve  to  fifteen  thousand.  The  Asso¬ 
ciation  has  been  of  great  help  to  the  town,  for  whenever  an  emergency 
comes  up,  like  a  hurricane  or  great  washout  on  the  roads,  or  some  special 
project  like  getting^  doctor  into  town  or  buying  road  or  fire  equipment, 
this  fine  body  of  citizens  is  ready  to  offer  financial  help,  usually  without 
interest.  Up  to  1962  these  loans  had  totaled  $37,200;  the  outright  gifts 
$3,828.  Sentiment  creeps  into  an  organization  even  as  business-like  as 
the  Fair  Association.  In  the  early  1940’s  when  an  old  stage  coach  came 
back  to  Sandwich  thru  the  influence  of  the  late  W.  Leroy  White,  the  Fair 
undertook  the  expense  of  restoring  it,  totaling  some  $8000.  Now  it  is 
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Durgin  Bridge 


a  treasure  of  the  town,  brought  out  proudly  on  Fair  days  for  all  to  see. 
How  we  in  Sandwich  do  mix  our  past  with  our  present! 

Reuben  N.  Hodge  is  president  of  the  Sandwich  Town  &  Grange  Fair 
Association,  succeeding  this  spring,  1963,  William  P.  Hacker  who  had  a 
long  tenure  of  office.  Guy  Leavitt  of  Ashland  is  manager  of  concessions, 
both  here  and  at  Plymouth  Fair.  Others  prominent  in  Fair  work  over 
the  years  as  they  come  to  mind,  include  Harry  Blanchard,  Frank  Bryer, 
W.  Leroy  White,  William  A.  Heard,  James  S.  Rogers,  Julius  and  Isabel 
Smith,  Jesse  and  Mabel  Ambrose,  Katherine  Bryer  White,  James  H.  Beede 
and  his  wife  Hattie  (who,  in  the  dairy  department,  never  failed  to  have  a 
big  wheel  of  cheese  each  year,  even  when  no  one  was  making  cheese 
any  more!);  William  J.  O'Brien,  Doris  L,  Benz,  Alice  B.  Moorhouse, 
Luther  Burrows,  Dorothy  Weed  (who  ran  “chances”  on  everything  from 
turkeys  to  dishes  to  make  money  for  the  “weak”  treasury  of  the  20’s)  ; 
Stuart  Heard,  Bill  and  Maybelle  Forristall,  Hope  Hacker,  the  Ingles  and 
Mary  Senior  Brown.  Finally  there  are  the  committee  workers,  nameless 
here  but  indispensable,  who  every  year  take  hold  and  make  Sandwich 
Fair  “go!” 

The  Sandwich  Fair  Book,  begun  in  the  “teen”  years  by  Mrs.  Moor¬ 
house  and  continued  since  by  the  Forestalls,  is  a  looked-for  feature  of 
Sandwich  Fair;  a  free  souvenir  program  attractive  in  form  and  content, 
which  fair-goers  carry  home  for  leisure  reading  and  a  re-living  of  the 
great  day. 
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Sandwich  Bi-Centennial  and  Old  Home  Week  Program 

August  18  through  August  25,  1963 


Sunday,  August  18 

11:00  a.m.  Morning  Worship  Service,  Baptist  Church.  Rev.  Seymour 
Steeves;  Rev.  David  B.  Howe,  Guest  Minister;  Mrs.  Alice  Smith, 
Organist;  Mrs.  Clayton  Little,  Choir  Director. 

3  to  5  p.m.  Colonial  Tea,  Methodist  Church. 

8:00  p.m.  Old  Fashioned  Song  Service,  Methodist  Church. 


Monday,  August  19 

2:00  p.m.  to  5:00  p.m.  Demonstration  of  old  handcrafts  and  Country 
Store  at  Historical  Building. 

8:15  p.m.  “The  Good  Old  Days  in  Sandwich.”  Town  Hall. 


Tuesday,  August  20 

10:00  a.m.  Art  Exhibit  on  the  Green.  Coffee  Hour. 

2:00  p.m.  Sale  and  Lawn  Party  on  Corner  House  Lawn. 
8:15  p.m.  “The  Good  Old  Days  in  Sandwich.”  Town  Hall. 


Wednesday,  August  21 

Youth  Day.  Sports  at  Quimby  Field. 

10:00  a.m.  to  3:00  p.m.  Sports,  games  and  contests. 

12:00  Noon  Bring  picnic  lunch.  Senior  Girl  Scouts  will  sell  soft  drinks. 
1 :00  p.m.  Bicycle  and  doll  carriage  parade. 

1:30  p.m.  Blueberry  pie  eating  contest.  Tug  of  War.  Directed  by  Mrs. 
Peter  Lear  and  Joseph  Collins  of  Camp  Hale. 

8:00  p.m.  Free  Cartoon  movies  for  all. 

9:00  p.m.  to  12:00  p.m.  Free  Record  Hop  for  Young  Folks.  Chaperoned. 


Thursday,  August  22 

11:30  a.m.  44th  annual  excursion  of  Historical  Society. 

12:30  p.m.  Annual  Picnic  at  home  of  Dr.  Glen  W.  Lawrence. 
1:30  p.m.  Speaking  Program.  Speaker,  Prof.  Robert  A.  Smith. 
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Friday,  August  23 

10:00  a.m.  to  12:00  a.m.  Water  Sports  at  Squam  Lake  Beach.  Directed  by 
John  J.  Hurley,  Red  Cross  Water  Safety  Director.  Miss  Mary  But- 
terick,  Red  Cross  Swimming  Instructor. 

2:00  p.m.  Boat  Parade,  Mr.  Allen  Miller,  Pres.  Squam  Lake  Association 
Director.  Water  Sports  Show.  Deerwood  Camp. 

8:00  p.m.  Penny  Sale,  Town  Hall.  Town  Club. 

Saturday,  August  24 

1:30  p.m.  to  2:30  p.m.  Band  Concert  on  the  Green. 

2:30  p.m.  Parade.  All  organizations,  businesses  and  individuals  are  in¬ 
vited  to  take  part  in  the  parade. 

4:00  p.m.  Remarks  and  Crowning  of  the  Queen  by  Governor  King  and 
other  speakers. 

4:00  p.m.  Special  close  order  drill  by  State  Troopers. 

5:00  to  7:00  p.m.  Chicken  Barbecue.  There  will  be  entertainment  on  the 
Ball  Field  following  the  Barbecue  until  dark  enough  for  the  fireworks. 


Sunday,  August  25 

11:00  a.m.  Church  Services  at  Baptist  Church. 


NOTICE 

The  Sandwich  Historical  Society’s  House  and  Barn  will  be  open  to 
the  public  every  afternoon  during  Bi-Centennial  and  Old  Home  Week  from 
2  to  5  p.m.,  except  Thursday,  when  they  will  be  open  from  4  to  5  p.m.  No 
admission  fee. 

The  Sandwich  Home  Industries  extends  a  welcome  to  all  visitors, 
open  daily  (except  Sundays)  from  10  a.m.  to  5:30  p.m.  Crafts  demonstra¬ 
tion. 


Meals  will  be  available  at  Village  Inn  and  Coffee  Mill. 

Be  sure  to  visit  our  Trade  Fair  to  be  held  on  Thursday,  Friday  and 
Saturday,  in  the  elementary  school  building. 

You  are  also  invited  to  drop  in  at  the  Bi-Centennial  Headquarters 
in  the  Square,  where  you  will  find  plenty  of  interesting  souvenirs. 

Everyone  please  register.  No  fee. 
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Sandwich  Fire  Department 


The  Town  Pound 
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PATRONS  AND  PATRONESSES 


Mr.  &  Mrs.  Harry  G.  Balch 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  George  H.  Paterson 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Wayne  B.  Thompson 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Raymond  Dumas 

Col.  &  Mrs.  Lester  A.  Lear 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Otis  Cook 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Nelson  A.  Remick 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Clayton  A.  Little 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Fred  W.  Goldthwait 

Mr.  George  Hamilton  Montgomery 

Rev.  &  Mrs.  David  M.  Price 

Mr.  Charles  G.  Burrows 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Monroe  Michael 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Theodore  0.  Reed 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Donald  Burrows 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Joseph  Geiss 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Preston  B.  Elliott 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Roland  B.  Hoag 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Richard  R.  Stevens 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Watson  E.  Beach 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Littleton  R.  Ball 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Nathaniel  H.  Burrows 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Louis  A.  Verini 

Mr.  Frank  R.  Bowes 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Lester  D.  Burrows,  Jr. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Earle  C.  Peaslee 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Charles  A.  W.  Uhle 

Bearcamp  Chapter  No.  48  O.E.S. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Roger  Merriman 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Francis  J.  Facciolo 

Rev.  &  Mrs.  Wallace  W.  Anderson 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Donald  Johnson 

Mrs.  Mary  Sherman 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Herbert  W.  Irish 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  T.  Beach 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Elmer  P.  Moody 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Stuart  W.  Heard 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Gurney  Taylor 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Kenneth  Ulman 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Jordi  Folch-Pi 

Rev.  &  Mrs.  Robert  P.  Bell. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Jonathan  Wright  IV 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Richard  L.  Benton 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Harold  R.  Bonnyman 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  William  P.  Hacker 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Roger  Deming 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Julius  H.  Smith 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Winthrop  W.  Wilcox 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Charles  Dow 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  W.  Pope  Barney 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Allen  Hall 


Mr.  &  Mrs.  Walter  Engle 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Winthrop  M.  Sears 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Claude  Rains 
Mr.  John  R.  Taylor 
Mt.  Israel  Grange  No.  158 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Harold  M.  Parker 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  James  H.  Plummer,  Jr. 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  George  R.  Price 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Arthur  E.  Quimby 
r  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Wilbur  E.  Quimby 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Leon  H.  Read 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Clement  E.  Richardson 
Rev.  &  Mrs.  Leroy  S.  Rouner 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Abbot  Rowe 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Leon  F.  Sargent 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Carl  S.  Shoup 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Alan  J.  Simmons 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Harry  H.  Smith 
Rev.  &  Mrs.  T.  Guthrie  Speers 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Harry  H.  Spencer 
Miss  Marjorie  LaMonte  Thompson 
Mr.  Orrin  H.  Tilton 
Maj-Gen.  &  Mrs.  William  F.  Tompkins 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  H.  Vincent 
.  Mrs.  Harold  G.  Webber 
Dr.  &  Mrs.  Merle  W.  Wescott 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Norbert  E.  Wiener 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Lewis  B.  Winton 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  T.  Kirk 
Prof.  &  Mrs.  William  C.  Greene 
Mrs.  James  H.  Plummer 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Wilfred  C.  Plummer 
Miss  Ida  Williams  Pritchett 
Mr.  Clifton  C.  Quimby 
Mrs.  Robert  S.  Quinby 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Hermann  Reichert 
Col.  &  Mrs.  Philip  S.  Robbins 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  William  Wetmore 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Stenhen  W.  Sabine 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Walter  Sharp 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Armand  Siegel 
Miss  Gladys  Smith 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  G.  Roland  Smith 
Rev.  &  Mrs.  Theodore  C.  Speers 
Rev.  &  Mrs.  Seymour  Steeves 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Haven  E.  Tibbetts 
Mrs.  John  A.  Timmins 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Edward  M.  Townsend 
Mrs.  Philip  K.  Watson 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  R.  Webster 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Erskine  N.  White 
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Mr.  &  Mrs.  Luther  J.  Burrows 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Walter  R.  Carlson 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Wilfred  C.  Catlin 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  James  H.  Cleaves 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Louis  F.  Eaton 
Mrs.  Mary  F.  Fenn 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Walter  A.  Forbes 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  William  H.  Forristall 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Aliston  H.  Grant 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Franklin  J.  Gutchess 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Evander  F.  Hawes 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Albert  B.  Hoag 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Grant  W.  Hodsdon 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  J.  Hurley 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Griffith  M.  Jones 
Rev.  &  Mrs.  Robert  0.  Kevin 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Richard  A.  Kurth 
Dr.  &  Mrs.  Glenn  W.  Lawrence 
Rev.  &  Mrs.  Barton  M.  Lloyd 
Mrs.  Irene  P.  Mark 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Wilbur  E.  Martin 
Gen.  &  Mrs.  Raymond  G.  Moses 
Mrs.  William  J.  O’Brien 
Miss  Doris  Benz 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Erskine  White 
Squam  Lake  Association 
Meredith  Pharmacy 
Greenlaws  Music  Store 
Jack  Sawyer,  Jeweler 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Robert  Gifford 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Louis  F.  Eaton 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Aldrich  Taylor 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  J.  Arnold  Hammond 
Mrs.  Claude  Ball 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Alfred  B.  Moorehouse 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Arthur  B.  Brown 

Mrs.  Grace  Hight 

Mr.  Donald  Hight 

Mr.  Paul  Butterworth 

Mr.  Gardner  Coolidge 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  J.  Woods 


Mrs.  Randolph  Winslow 

Mrs.  Robert  Smith 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Maurice  A.  Pierce 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  George  A.  Alcock,  Jr. 

Miss  Sybil  M.  Baker 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Robert  Bates 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Robert  Berry 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Frank  Brown 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  J.  E.  G.  Bryant 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  W.  Severance  Bryant 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Lester  D.  Burrows,  Sr. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Walter  Burrows 

Rev.  &  Mrs.  Dwight  L.  Cart 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  George  Henry  Clark 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Julian  L.  d’Este 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Francis  G.  Elliott 

Mrs.  Philip  Fleming 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Richard  N.  Ford 

Miss  May  Qorham 

Mrs.  H.  S.  Greenawalt 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Lawrence  K.  Hall 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Peter  E.  Henle 

Mrs.  Walter  E.  Hodge 

Miss  Almeda  Howard 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Edward  C.  Hutchins 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Edwin  H.  Jose 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Victor  R.  King 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Arthur  B.  Lawrence 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Irving  A.  Leonard 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Clifton  N.  Lunt 

Mrs.  Eugene  Martin 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  E.  Kent  Mitchell 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  J.  Woods 

Miss  Louisa  Moulton 

Rev.  &  Mrs.  Walter  L.  Bailey 

Mrs.  C.  C.  Ball 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Ralph  E.  Beattie 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Charles  R.  Bickford 
Mrs.  Marie  Brownlie 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Milton  R.  Bryant 
Miss  Margaret  Burns 
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BI-CENTENNIAL  OBSERVANCE  COMMITTEES 


Co-Chairmen 


Rep.  Mary  Senior  Brown 


Executive  Committee 
Mrs.  Roland  Hoag,  Secretary 
Fred  W.  Goldthwaite,  Treasurer 
Stuart  Heard  Mary  Heard 


Church  Services 
Rev.  Seymore  Steeves 


Grant  A.  Floyd 


Denley  Emerson 
Ryvers  Ainger 
Jesse  Ambrose 
John  R.  Taylor 


Amelia  Engle 


Girl  Scouts 


Helen 


Colonial  Tea 

Ladies’  Aid,  Federated  Church 
Mrs.  Evelyn  Smith,  Chairman 

Publicity 

Mrs.  Wm.  Forristall 
Trade  Fair 

Wm.  O.  Dearborn,  Chairman 
Mrs.  Jack  Webb 
Harry  Spencer 

Bi-Centennial  Queen 
Mrs.  Dorothy  Whitaker,  Chairman 
Mrs.  Virginia  Emerson 

Old  Fashioned  Hymn  Sing 
Rev.  Seymore  Steeves,  Chairman 

Old  Home  Week 
John  R.  Taylor,  Chairman 

Town  and  Grange  Fair  Asso. 
Reuben  Hodge,  President 

Sandwich  Medical  Center 
Arthur  B.  Brown,  Chairman 

Fire  Works 

Lawrence  Blumberg,  Chairman 
Charles  Burrows 


ingles 

Fern  Tilton 
Barbara  Hoag 
Jane  Brewer 
Charlotte  Covey 

State  Police 
Col.  Joseph  L.  Regan, 

Director  of  State  Police 
State  Troopers’  Drill  Team 

Hostesses 

Mrs.  Roland  Hoag 
Mrs.  George  Clark 

Photographer 
Georgs  R.  Clark 

Sandwich  Police 
Bernard  Swan 
Jerry  Hambrook 

Town  Club 
Herbert  W.  Irish 

Quimby  School  Alumni 
Walter  White 
Mt.  Israel  Grange 
Charles  Bickford,  Master 

Kenyon  Club 
Mrs.  Johnson 


Art  Exhibit 

Mrs.  Eric  Ingles,  Chairman 
Play;  “The  Good  Old  Days  in  Sandwich” 
Mrs.  Eric  Ingles 

Morning  Coffee,  Woman’s  Club 
Mrs.  Winthrop  Sears,  President 

Squam  Lake  Association 
Allen  W.  Miller,  Jr.,  President 

Red.  Mt.  Lodge,  F.  and  A.  M. 
Charles  Burrows,  Master 


Red  Cross 
Mrs.  Helen  Ingles 

P.  T.  A. 

Ramsay  Pettingill,  President 

Countv  Nurse 
Dencie  Ward,  R.  N. 

Registrars 
Sylbert  Forbes 
Madelaine  Bryant 
Patricia  Ball 
Martha  Kurth 


Supervisors  of  check  list 
Madeline  R.  Bryant  G.  Roland  Smith 
Ryvers  F.  Ainger 

Ballot  Inspectors 

Republican  Democrat 

Anna  L.  Coolidge  Edna  Bickford 

Isabel  Smith  Edrie  Burrows 


Souvenirs 

Mae  Blumberg,  President 
Stokes-Ballantine  Unit  No.  92 
American  Legion  Auxiliary 

American  Legion  Post  No.  92 
Stokes-Ballantine 
Commander  Lawrence  Blumberg 
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Town  Road  Agent 
Almon  G.  Evans  Jr. 

Fire  Co. 

Winslow  Metcalf,  Chief 
Speakers 

Hon.  Mary  Senior  Brown,  Chairman 

Advertising 
Grant  A.  Floyd 
John  R.  Taylor 
Denley  Emerson 

House  Markers 
Joe  Davock,  Chairman 
Si  Blumberg 
Paul  Potter 

Sports  Day 
Mrs.  Peter  Lear 
Mr.  Joseph  Collins 

Water  Sports  Day 
John  J.  Hurley 
Miss  Mary  Buttrick 

Boat-o-rama  and  Water  Show 
Mr.  Allen  Miller,  Pres.  Squam  Lake  Asso. 
Camp  Deerwood,  Ferris  Thompson,  Director 

Barbecue 

Judy  Coolidge,  Chairman 
Parade 

Wm.  Forristall 
Si  Blumberg 
Lester  Burrows  Jr. 

Herbert  W.  Irish 

High  Sheriff  of  Carroll  County 
Grant  A.  Floyd 

Bearcamp  Chap.  O.  E.  S. 

Judy  Coolidge,  Worthy  Matron 

Sandwich  Historical  Society 
Prof.  Wm.  C.  Green 

Boy  Scouts 

Francis  G.  Hambrook,  Sandwich 
John  F.  McDonough,  Lacrnia 
District  Scout  Executive 
Lakes  Region 


Town  Officers 

Moderator:  Arthur  B.  Brcwn 

Representative  to  General  Court 
Mary  S.  Brown 

First  woman  ever  to  be  elected  representa¬ 
tive  to  the  legislature  from  Sandwich. 
Served  as  chairman  of  Education  Comm, 
in  1959-61-63 

Selectman;  Grant  A.  Floyd,  Chairman 
Selectman;  Mary  A.  Heard,  1st  woman 
to  be  elected  selectman  in  Sandwich 
Selectman;  Earle  C.  Peaslee 
Town  Clerk;  Martha  G.  Deming 
Tax  Collector;  Emily  S.  Remick 
Treasurer;  James  S.  Beede 
Library  Trustees 

Doris  Hunt  Wm.  C.  Greene 

Isadora  S.  Lear  Raymond  G.  Moses 
Anna  L.  Coolidge  Wayne  B.  Thompson 

Trustees  of  Trust  Funds 
Martha  E.  Weed  Raymond  C.  Moses 
Ryvers  F.  Ainger 
Cemetery  Trustees 
Ryvers  Ainger  Martha  Weed 

Reuben  N.  Hodge 

General  Committee 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  Balch 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Bickford 
Mrs.  Elizabeth  Hodge 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Albert  Hoag 
Mrs.  Glenn  Smith 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kenneth  Hunt 
Jack  Webb 
Mrs.  Wm.  C.  Greene 
Miss  Doris  Benz 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  Spencer 
Mrs.  Earle  Peaslee 
Mrs.  Anna  Coolidge 
Edwin  Elliott 
Raymond  Martel 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Langdon  Ambrose 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Julius  Smith 
Aldrich  Taylor 
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PRESCOTT 

Lumber  Company 

Inc. 


Railroad  Ave.,  Meredith,  N.  H.  -  Tel.  CR  9-4531  or  9-4532 
Main  St.,  Bristol,  N.  H.  -  Tel.  4-3302 
Plymouth,  N.  H.  -  Railroad  Station  -  Phone  598 


Quality  Building  Materials 
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Compliments  of 

SANDWICH  TOWN  CLUB 


Compliments 

SANDWICH  SUMMER  THEATRE 
Box  152  Holderness,  N.  H. 


Compliments  of 

“LANCE”  METCALF 


REUBEN  N.  HODGE  AGENCY 

CENTER  SANDWICH 

Percy  A.  Blake,  Jr.,  of  Madison  -  Associate 
Complete  Insurance  Counselling:  and  Service 
Real  Estate  Offerings  in  Our  Mountain  Towns 
We  Welcome  Your  Inquiries 
Tel.  284-6212  and  367-4312 

SILVER  CRAFT  STUDIO 

Thomas  D.  Gotshall,  Owner 
Sandwich,  New  Hampshire 

World’s  Largest  Producer  of  Handmade 
Sterling  Silver  Snowflake  Jewelry 


SANDWICH  GENERAL  STORE 

Trading  Post  Since  1825 
ABBOTT  and  BERTHA  GOTSHALL 


CORLISS  FARMS 

Founded  1783  by 
NATHANIEL  CORLISS 


BUILDING  MATERIALS 


*  WEYERHAEUSER  LUMBER  *  DUTCH  BOY  PAINTS 

*  Aluminum  Combination  Windows  *  Anderson  Windows 
MORGAN  DOORS  &  CABINETS  COMPLETE  KITCHENS 


Armstrong  Floor  Covering  Plastic  Tile 

BUILDERS’  HARDWARE  MASONS  SUPPLIES 

RUSTIC  CEDAR  FENCES  *  BIRD  ROOFING  *  GOLD  BOND 
PLASTER  BOARD  &  INSULATION  *  TOOL  RENTALS 
COMPLETE  BUILDING  SERVICE  and  ARCHITECTURAL  MILLWORK 
BIRD  &  SON,  Inc.  LU-RE-CO  HOMES  GOLD  BOND  DUTCH  BOY 


■Hill 


Building 

Materials 

iBn 


COMPLETE 

building 
service 

architectural , 

MILLWORK 


SILVER  LAKE,  NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

FO  7-4611  +  FO  7-4612 

Res.  GEORGE  E.  CHICK  FO  7-4621  *  Res.  ROBERT  M.  CHICK  FO  7-4622 
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IN  MEMORIAM 

CHARLES  B.  HOYT 

I860  —  1938 

Earle  C.  Peaslee  Carolyn  P.  Vittum 
Charles  N.  Peaslee 


THELMA’S  BEAUTY  SHOPPE 

Since  1936 

Thelma  Burrows,  Prop. 

Center  Sandwich  Village 


FRED  A.  BICKFORD 
&  SONS 

BUYERS  OF  HARDWOOD 
&  SOFTWOOD  TIMBER 
Since  1939 

SANDWICH,  NEW  HAMPSHIRE 


BARNSTORMERS 
SUMMER  THEATRE 

TAMWORTH,  N.  H. 
July  9  -  Aug.  31,  1963 


ERNEST  J.  DAIGNEAU 

BUILDER  &  CONTRACTOR 
Range  Road  Ctr.  Sandwich,  N.  H. 

RFD  Center  Harbor  Since  1946 


RAYMOND  H.  MAUCH 

Registered  Electrical  Contractor 

Light  -  Heat  -  Power 
Lightning  Rods  Installed 
Boston  Lightning  Rod  Agent 
Appliances  Repaired 

Elm  Hill  Road  Center  Sandwich,  N.  H. 
Phone  284-6251 


WEEKS 


TRe  Country's  FAVORITE ! 


DAIRY  FOODS 

WEEKS  ALL  STAR  DAIRY 
LACONIA  Phone  524-5600 
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The 

LAKEPORT  NATIONAL 
BANK 

LAKEPORT,  N.  H. 

The  Friendly  Bank 
in  the  Lakes  Region 

Member  of  the  Federal  Deposit 
Insurance  Corporation  and 
Federal  Reserve  System 


Compliments  of 

Bill  and  Maybelle  Forristall 

Associated  with  The  Sandwich  News 
Sandwich  P.  O.  Tel.  BUtler  4-6888 


Compliments  of 

ISABELLE  &  WALTER  WHITE 


CLYDE  C.  BROWN  INS.  AGENCY 

Center  Harbor 

Bertram  Blaisdell  Agency,  Inc. 
Meredith,  New  Hampshire 

Office  CRestview  9-6691 
Home  CLearwater  3-4339 

THE  RED  MILL  HOUSE 

Moultonboro,  N.  H. 

Tel.  CLearwater  3-4329 

Decorative  drapery  and  slipcover  fabrics 
Custom-made  draperies.  Wallpapers 

carpets 


THE  BANKING  CENTER 

AMOSKEAG 

NATIONAL  BANK 


OF  NEW  HAMPSHIRE 


AMOSKEAG 

SAVINGS  BANK 


BOTH  BANKS  ARE  MEMBERS  OF  THE  FEDERAL  DEPOSIT  INSURANCE  CORPORATION 
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SANDWICH 

PRINTING 

COMPANY 

Gordon  D.  Phillips 

Center  Sandwich,  N.  H. 

RED  HILL  POTTERY 

Frances  B.  Jackson 

Range  Road  Ctr.  Sandwich 

POTTERY  —  CHAIRS  RECANED 

CAMPBELL’S 

IMPORTED  GIFTS 

Paul  Douglas  Campbell,  Prop. 

Route  No.  109  Ctr.  Sandwich  Village 

ROBERT  E.  WRIGHT 

ARTIFICER  IN  WOOD 

No.  Sandwich,  N.  H.  BU  4-6470 

Everett  Campbell 

PAINTER 

Inside  &  Out 

Tel.  BU  4-7761 

Ctr.  Sandwich  Village 

ROBERT  E.  MUDGETT 

Plumbing  and  Electrical  Work 
Since  1938  -  25  years 

Upper  Road  Ctr.  Sandwich 

POLLY  CAMPBELL’S 

HAND  KNITS 

Sweaters  made  on  order 

Bernat  Representative 

Tel.  BUtler  4-7761 

Center  Sandwich  Village,  N.  H. 

HOWARD  F.  TILTON 

Carpenter  -  Builder  -  General 
Contractor 

Since  1946 

CENTER  SANDWICH,  N.  H. 

KENLY  &  PEDERSON 

BUILDERS 

H.  C.  (Tom)  Kenly 
Tilton-Haley  Road 

SANDWICH 

Geof  Pederson 

Fox  Hollow 

MOULTONBORO 

ROBERT  N.  PEASLEE 

CARPENTER  —  BUILDER 

Repairs  —  Remodelling 

Since  1948 

Weed’s  Mills,  No.  Sandwich,  N.  H. 

Compliments  of 


MEMBER  FEDERAL  DEPOSIT  INSURANCE  CORPORATION 

133  years  old  with  a  record  of  continuous  dividends 
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Seth  Keller 

Food  Since  1906 

LACONIA,  N.  H. 


PEG  FURNESS 

PHOTOGRAPHER  OF  CHILDREN 
SANDWICH,  N.  H. 


Boat  Repairs  Reproduction 

and  Cabinet  Work 

TAPPAN  CHAIR  SHOP 

Tappan  Chairs  Our  Specialty 
Center  Sandwich,  N.  H.  Since  1946 
Lawrence  J.  Blumberg,  Proprietor 


HAROLD  E.  TAYLOR 

Sandwich,  N.  H. 

RFD  Tamworth,  N.  H. 
TRUCKING  —  GARAGE 


Compliments  of 


PEANUT’S  SAP  HOUSE 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE  MAPLE  SYRUP 
Since  1959 

Alton  and  Nancy  Evans 
No.  Sandwich,  N.  H. 


MORTON  “GIL”  RODGERS 

STONE  MASON  -  CARPENTER 
Since  1938 

Ctr.  Sandwich,  N.  H. 

Tel.  BUtler  4-6861 


HENRY  POHL 

LANDSCAPING  CONSULTANT 

GREENHOUSE 
Since  1955 

Everything  for  your  Spring 
Planting  Needs 

Genuine  Steele’s  Oregon  Pansies 

MAPLE  RIDGE 

Center  Sandwich  BUtler  4-6666 


The  Sandwich  Town  &  Grange 
Fair  Association 
and  the 


“POTTER  IS  GUILTY! 


SANDWICH  FAIR 

Held  Annually  on  October  12 

in  Center  Sandwich,  N.  H. 

A  Real  Country  Fair  — 

Enjoyed  by  Thousands 
over  the  past  52  years 
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THE  OLD  COUNTRY  STORE 

An  original  authentic  country  store  in 
continuous  operation  since  1781.  From 
pickle  barrel  to  pot-bellied  stove,  it 
crackles  with  all  the  color  and  nostal¬ 
gia  of  the  calico  skirt  and  sunbonnet 
era.  Moultonboro  Corner,  N.  H.,  Rte. 
25  —  Daily  and  Sunday  9  A.M.  -  10  P.M. 


Compliments 

Lakeside  Memorial  Home 

MEREDITH,  N.  H. 


S  A  M  A  H  A  ’  S 

Fine  Resort  Wear 
MEREDITH  -  WOLFEBORO,  N.H. 


J.  H.  Valliere  Company 

Plumbing  and  Heating 
89  Union  Avenue 
LACONIA,  NEW  HAMPSHIRE 


WE  NEED  YOUR  BUSINESS  -  - 
OUR  BUSINESS  IS  GOING  IN  THE  HOLE 

TASKER’S  WELL  COMPANY 

North  wood,  N.  H. 

WELL  DRILLING 


E.  D.  Tasker 


942-5581 
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T.  E.  Cleaners,  Inc. 

MEREDITH  and  LACONIA,  N.  H. 


Fred  E.  Davis 

BUILDER 

MOULTONBORO,  N.  H. 


Laconia  Fish  Market 


Congratulations 
on  your 
Bi-Centennial 
Celebration ! 


PUBLIC  SERVICE 
COMPANY 
of 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE 


Onan  Electric  Plants  Standby  &  Portable 

GUY  L.  LEAVITT,  SR. 

Registered  Electrical  Contractor 
ASHLAND,  N.  H. 

Sales  Appliances  Service 


THE  SANDWICH 
HISTORICAL  SOCIETY 
SALUTES 

THE  TOWN  OF  SANDWICH 
IN  ITS 

BICENTENNIAL  YEAR 

AND  INVITES  ALL 
TO  VISIT 

OUR  HOUSE  AND  BARN 


Phone:  BUtler  4-6458 


JOHN  R.  TAYLOR 

LICENSED 

Real  Estate 

SANDWICH,  N.  H. 
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GLENN  SMITH 

H.  A.  Wallace  Oil 

GROCERIES,  MEATS 

PROVISIONS 

Company,  Inc. 

Center  Sandwich  Village 

MEREDITH,  N.  H. 

Since  1935 

PEARSON’S 

PAINT  and  HARDWARE 

Center  Sandwich,  N.  H. 

Herman  Pearson,  Proprietor 

Phone  BUtler  4-6231 

Dana  Pearson,  Serviceman 

Building  Materials  -  Hardware  -  Benja¬ 
min  Moore  Paint  -  Lawn  Boy  &  Toro 
Mowers  -  Garden  &  Farm  Supplies 
Kelvinator 

Since  April  1953 

Headquarters  for  Sight  and  Sound 
in  the  Lakes  Region 

NIKON  -  ROBERTS  -  KODAK 

KLH  -  OMEGA 

ALDRICH  CAMERA  &  RECORD 

SHOP 

646  Main  St.  Laconia,  N.  H. 

CLYDE  B.  FOSS 

Compliments 

AGENCY 

TAMWORTH  OIL 

Established  since  1929 

COMPANY,  Inc. 

INSURANCE 

TAMWORTH 

MOULTONBORO 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

Tel.  FAirview  3-7241 
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MEREDITH  MOTOR  CO. 

International  Sales  &  Service 

INC. 

RINES’  GARAGE,  Inc. 

CRestview  9-4521  Route  No.  3 

Automobile  Repairing  -  Welding 

CENTER  OSSIPEE  N.  H. 

MEREDITH,  NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

Telephone  LEnox  9-4783 

Long  Island  Marina,  Inc. 

E.  M.  HEATH 

MOULTONBORO  NECK 

DEALER  IN 

Johnson  Sales  &  Service 

MOST  EVERYTHING 

Cruisers  Inc.  Boats 

253-4550 

CENTER  HARBOR,  N.  H. 

HART’S 

Guardian  Quality 

Markers 

Monuments 

Turkey  Farm 

Mausoleums 

Cemetery  Lettering 

Restaurant 

Visit  Our  Display 
or  Send  for  Free  Catalog 

“The  Guardian  Guide  to  Memorial 
Selection” 

Ladd  Hill 

PERRY’S  MEMORIALS 

TILTON,  N.  H. 

MEREDITH,  N.  H. 

At  Turnpike 

Tel.  CRestview  9-6212 

Tel.  Tilton  6-4521 

Tel.  Concord  5-6079 

Russ  Hart 

Prompt  Delivery  Anywhere 

In  New  England 
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Coolidge  Farm 

Eggs  and  Dressed  Poultry 

also 

Custom  Chicken  Barbecues 

Since  1946 

CENTER  SANDWICH,  N.  H. 

We  shall  look  for  you  on  the 
SANDWICH  FAIR  GROUNDS 
at  the  Bicentennial  Barbecue 

SATURDAY,  AUGUST  24,  1963 
Starting  at  5  P.  M. 


SANDWICH  HOME  INDUSTRIES 

CENTER  SANDWICH 

One  of  the  most  beautiful  shops  in  New  Hampshire, 
offering  handcrafts  in  great  variety  and  of  finest  workmanship. 
The  place  to  go  for  unusual  gifts;  for  lovely  and  practical  things 

for  the  home. 

Open  daily  (except  Sunday)  from  mid-June  thru  Oct.  12 
Craft  Demonstrations  in  July  and  August 

Established  in  1926  —  Founding  Member  of  the  League 
of  New  Hampshire  Arts  and  Crafts 


Compliments  of 

LAKES  REGION  COTTAGES 

of 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

NORTH  SANDWICH,  NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

We  build,  rent  and  sell  the  finest  cottages 
on  the  Sandy  Shore  of  Lake  Winnipesaukee 
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On  its  200th  birthday:  Congratulations  to  the  Town  of  Sandwich 

on  being  an  excellent  place  to  live,  from 

DENLEY  W.  EMERSON 

REALTOR 

For  24  years  —  since  1940  —  serving  this  fascinating  community 

and  the  renowned  Lakes  Region 

Office  at: 

THE  VILLAGE  INN 
Center  Sandwich  Village 

(603  -  284  -  6252) 

Other  titles  conferred,  appropriated  or  confiscated: 

Notary  Public 
Insurance  Broker 
Tree  Farmer 

Admirer  of  the  Countryside  Pastoral 

Fence  Viewer 

Serendipitologist 

Surveyor’s  Apprentice 

Bush  Pilot 

Archaeologist 

Procrastinator  par  Excellence 
Sufferer  of  Vicissitudes 
Geologist 
Swordsman 

Raconteur  Without  Portfolio 
Dinlomat 

Protector  of  Our  Furred  and  Feathered  Friends  of  Field  and  Stream 
Defender  of  the  Right  to  Mortgage 

Defender  and  Contemplator  of  the  Nebulous  and  Ephemeral 

Beloved  Opponent  of  Bureaucracy 

Wielder  of  the  Bon  Mot 

Guardian  of  the  Town  Mores 

Scrutineer  of  the  Public  Record 

Villifier  of  Inequitable  School  Cooperatives 

Deplorer  of  High  Taxation 

Watcher  of  Common  Weal 

Philosopher 

Philanthropist  of  Accumulated  Magnitude 
Paragon  of  Restraint 
Justice  of  the  Peace 

Proverb:  Whosoever  soundeth  not  his  own  trumpet  nor  tooteth  his  own 
horn,  verily  he  shall  soon  lack  a  trumpet  to  sound  nor  shall  he  have  a 
horn  to  toot. 

Compliments,  too,  from  Emerson  Safety  Company,  Purveyors  and  In¬ 
stallers  of  Minneapolis-Honeywell  “Home  and  Life  Protector”  Automatic 
Fire  Detection  and  Alarm  Devices. 
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KATIE  -  JANE’S 

COUNTRY  KITCHEN 

Home  Baked  Goods 

Center  Sandwich,  N.  H. 

BU  4-6629  BU  4-6666 

ALMON  G.  EVANS 

TRUCKING  &  TRACTOR  WORK 
Sand,  Gravel  and  Loam 

Since  1952 

Phone  284-6661 

Strictly  Fresh 

CANDLED  BROWN  EGGS 

Delivered  case  lots  or  boxed,  in  Moultonboro, 
Meredith  and  Bristol  by  Forest  E.  Martel: 
and  in  Conway  Vicinity  by  3Ir.  George  Boewe, 

Freedom 

FOREST  E.  MARTEL 

Sandwich,  N.  H.  Tel.  BUtler  4-6838 

Compliments  of 

DR.  CHARLES  B.  FLETCHER 
Chiropractor 

Center  Sandwich,  N.  H. 

The  Corner  House 

MAPLEWOOD  FARM 

Since  1951 

Jet.  Routes  113  and  109 

Baby  Chicks  -  Hatching  Eggs 

CENTER  SANDWICH,  N.  H. 

Table  Eggs 

Sherwin-Williams  Paints  -  Grain 

Rooms  -  Barbecues  -  Launderette 

Farm  Supplies 

Open  All  Year 

Ray  and  Arline  Martel 

Sandwich,  New  Hampshire 

Member  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corp. 
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DANA  H.  PEARSON 

Sales  &  Service 

RCA  VICTOR  -  TV  -  RADIO  &  HI  FI 
BUtler  4-6465 


PETER  C.  LEAR 

SILVERSMITH 
Custom  Made  Holloware 
Center  Sandwich  Village 


COINS  MILITARIA 

ANTIQUES 

ENDS  AND  ODDS 

G.  H.  CHRISTIE 

Atop  Wentworth  Hill 
Sandwich  Lower  Corner 
Old  Clay  Homestead 
Circa  1830 

Rt.  113.  Center  Sandwich 


Compliments  of 

JESSE  L.  AMBROSE 
LANGDON  J.  AMBROSE 
LANGDON  J.  AMBROSE,  II 
Whiteface,  Sandwich,  N.  H. 

Since  1868 

ELZEAR  &  BEATRICE  MARTEL 

Sandwich,  New  Hampshire 
TABLE  EGGS  &  GRAIN 
Since  1923 


HEATER  PIECE 

& 

SCHOOL  HOUSE 
ANTIQUES 

North  Sandwich  Village 
Edwin  L.  Elliott 


ANTIQUES  —  USED  FURNITURE  —  GLASSWARE 

" Nick's  Antiques  Etc!' 

CENTER  SANDWICH,  N.  H. 

Bought,  Sold  and  Exchanged 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Grant  A.  Floyd  Center  Sandwich,  N.  H. 

Tel.  BUtler  4-7732 
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KENNETH  L.  HUNT 

GENERAL  STORE 

North  Sandwich 

Since  1946 

Store  established  1863 

FRANCIS  G.  HAMBROOK 

Consulting  Forester  -  Land  Surveyor 

Offering  Complete  &  Professional 
Service 

Land  Management  -  Timber  Stand 
Improvement  -  Timber  Marking  &  Sales 

Compliments  of 

MEADOWBROOK  FARM 

Since  1960 

Rt.  No.  25  Sandwich,  N.  H. 

Arnold  and  Emily  Hammond 

ROBERT  W.  BREWER 

CENTER  SANDWICH,  N.  H. 

VW  Sales  Representative 

BU  4-6629  &  LA  4-4718 

Compliments  of 

BOB  &  BETTY  WHITEHOUSE 

ACHIN’  ACRES  FARM 

Since  1954 

Sandwich,  N.  H. 

Compliments  of 

Juniper  Farm 

JEANNE  &  GABRIEL  LITT 

Compliments  of 

FRED  M.  &  INGRID  I.  BICKFORD 

PINEHOLM  FARM 

Sandwich,  N.  H. 

Beef  Cattle  &  Dairy  Heifers 

Since  1949 

COLD  RIVER  FARM  POTTERY 

ROBERT  &  DOROTHY  MORGAN 

Route  113A  —  Weed’s  Mills 

North  Sandwich,  N.  H. 

THE 

SHOP  and  LOOM 

ROOM 

ROBERT  EASTWICK 

of  DOROTHY  WHITAKER 

BUILDER 

Center  Sandwich,  New  Hampshire 

Open  11  -  5:30 

TAMWORTH,  N.  H. 

Closed  Sunday 
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ERIC  INGLES 

WEAVING  &  SPINNING 

LESSONS  &  EQUIPMENT 

Hoyt  Farm  C.  Sandwich 

Compliments  of 

Dube  &  Murphy,  Inc. 

ESSO  PRODUCTS 
CENTER  OSSIPEE,  N.  H. 

E.  HELEN  INGLES 

Compliments  of 

Moultonboro  Thrift  Shop 

TEACHER  OF  PIANOFORTE 

Goods  On  Consignment 

C.  Sandwich  BU  4-6213 

Mrs.  Everett  Bickford 

KIP  &  JOE’S,  INC. 

AUTHORIZED  VOLKSWAGEN 
SALES  &  SERVICE 

Route  11  LACONIA,  N.  H. 

LA  4-4717 

Arthur  B.  Brown  Co. 

WOODWORKING 

T-Bar  Seats  a  Specialty 

LEROY  W.  CHAMBERLAIN 

Inside  &  Outside  Painting  &  Decorating 
Since  1942 

VITTUM  HILL,  EAST  SANDWICH 
284-6855 

HI-THERE  CAFE 

Rt.  25,  MOULTONBORO,  N.  H. 

SANDWICH  TEXACO 

Compliments 

JACK  WEBB,  Prop. 

White  Mountain  Power 

U.  S.  ROYAL  TIRES 

Co. 

COMPLETE  LUBRICATION 

SERVICE 

MEREDITH,  N.  H. 

TRUE’S  GIFTS 

Compliments 

Because  you  like  nice  things 

at  the  lights 

Laconia  Auto  Dealers 

MEREDITH,  N.  H. 

LACONIA,  N.  H. 

CR  9-4442 
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Cantin  Chevrolet  Co. 

MEREDITH  GARDENS 

Inc. 

FLORISTS  GARDEN  CENTER 

LACONIA,  N.  H. 

“Every  Arrangement  a  Creation” 

Richard  B.  Johnson 

FOREST  CONSULTANT 
CENTER  HARBOR,  N.  H. 

Tel.  Center  Sandwich  BUtler  4-6675 
Management- Appraisals- Timber  Sales 

CLAIRMONT  AGENCY,  INC. 

Franchised  ARBOR  HOMES  dealers 
Insurance  &  Real  Estate 

624  Main  Street,  Laconia,  N.  H. 
Phone  524-5060 

Compliments  of 

ALBERT  P.  BLAKE 

PLUMBING  AND  HEATING 

Whipple’s  Saab  Service 

2  COTTAGE  STREET 

ASHLAND,  N.  H. 

Phone  FA  3-7924 

WOodland  8-3291 

Tamworth,  New  Hampshire 

Winkler  Furnaces  &  Oil  Burners 
Burk’s  &  Deming  Pumps 

Deep  &  Shallow  Well  Pumps 

NORTHERN  HEATING 

GILE’S  DAIRY,  INC. 

WOLFEBORO  —  FRANKLIN 

and  PLUMBING  CO.,  Inc. 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

CONTRACTORS-ENGINEERS 

Distributors  of  Gile’s  Quality 
Dairy  Products 

91  Bisson  Avenue 

Serving  Central  New  Hampshire 

LACONIA,  NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

Our  Complete  Service  Is  No 

ARTHUR  C.  TROMBLEY 
Registered  Engineer 

Further  Away  Than  Your 
Telephone 

Tel.  Office:  524-0800 

Res.:  524-1612 

ENJOY  THE  BEST 

Call  Wolfeboro  477- W  Collect,  and  be 
assured  of  a  happy  season  with 
Gile’s  Quality  Dairy  Products 
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ELLEN’S  GENERAL  STORE 

Meats  -  Beer  -  Ale  -  Groceries 

Gas  and  Oil 

Phone  BUtler  4-6460 
MOULTONBORO,  N.  H. 

Complete  Home  Furnishings  -  Floor  Coverings 
Suburban  Propane  Gas  and  Appliances 

RCA  Whirlpool  —  RCA  Victor 

MEREDITH  FURNITURE  CO. 

Main  and  High  Streets  MEREDITH,  N.  H. 

(Next  to  Parking  Lot)  Tel.  CRestview  9-4551 

FAUCETT’S 

CITIES  SERVICE 

Route  25 

MOULTONBORO,  NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

WIRTHMORE  STORES 

Maple  St.  Phone  CRestview  9-4541 

MEREDITH,  N.  H. 

Lumber  -  Building  Materials 
Hardware  -  Plumbing 

Laconia  Savings  Bank 

Compliments 

Serving  The  Lakes  Region  Since  1831 

Member  Federal  Deposit  Insurance 
Corporation 

Kemp  Funeral  Home 

MEREDITH,  N.  H. 

A  Mutual  Savings  Bank 

Ford  *  Mercury 

Tel.  Madison  -  FOrest  7-4377 

Harold  E.  Gilman 

Falcon  *  Comet 

PLUMBING  and  HEATING 

SILVER  LAKE,  N.  H. 

SALES  &  SERVICE 

WHITE’S  GARAGE,  Inc. 

O’CIh  PH  ?Q 

ESTABLISHED  1910 

V  OIl“U.  b 

WEST  OSSIPEE,  N.  H. 

LACONIA,  N.  H. 

First  in  Fashion  and  Value  Since  1875 
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Compliments  of 

Mt.  Whittier  Recreational  Area,  Inc. 
West  Ossipee,  N.  H. 


Summer  1963 

Enjoy  the  6300  ft.  scenic  ride  in  the  four  passenger  Gondola  Lift  to  the 
summit  of  Mt.  Whittier. 


CHERTOK'S 

Laconia  Furniture  Co.,  Inc. 

Complete  Home  Furnishers 

39-49  Court  Street  Laconia,  New  Hampshire 


Established  1914 
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RIDE  THE 

SKIMOBILE 


SUMMER  —  WINTER 


North  Conway,  New  Hampshire 


Country  Fair  Inn 

Meals  -  Cocktails  -  Rooms 

MOULTONBORO,  N.  H. 


DISTINCTIVE  FABRICS 
BY  GRANT 

Handwoven 

Chocorua,  N.  H.  Rte.  113  East  of  Rte.  16 


Compliments  of 


A  Friend 
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In  Appreciation 

The  Bi-Centennial  Committee  wishes  to  express  thanks  to  the  many 
people  who  have  contributed  pictures,  stories  and  information  to  this 
booklet.  Our  grateful  thanks  also  to  individuals  and  organizations  who 
contributed  in  any  way  to  the  success  of  our  bicentennial  celebration. 


Sources  of  Information 

Carroll  County  History,  Sandwich  Historical  Society’s  Excursion 
Books,  Doris  Benz,  Ann  Robbins,  the  late  Leroy  White,  Carl  Beede,  Lena 
Smith  Ford,  Elmer  Munson  Hunt,  Col.  H.  C.  Gibson  of  Concord,  former 
Councilor  Phil  Robertson  of  North  Conway  and  Judge  Parker  Merrow  of 
Center  Ossipee. 


Stage  Coach  leaving  Sandwich  in  early  1900’s 


HECKMAN 

BINDERY  INC. 


NOV  99 


Bound -To- Pleas^  N.  MANCHESTER, 
INDIANA  46962 


| 


